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Val d'Isere, France 

Once a hunting village owned by 
ihe Duke ill Savoy, Val d'lsere is now 
a huge internationally famous ski 
center. Once home of the legendary 
Jean-Claude Killy, it comprises, along 
with neighboring Tignes, a vast ski 
circus with nearly 1 16 lifts accessible 
on one lift ticket. (A day in nearby 
La Plagnes-Les Arcs is also included 

in the weekly lift pass.) 

Val d'lsere is an old village which experienced a great deal of new construction 
in preparation for hosting the prestigious men's alpine events in the 1992 Winter 
Olympics. It is the resort which annually hosts the first major men's race of the 
World Clip season. It is an eclectic town with chic boutiques, food stores 
featuring traditional Savoyardc specialties, excellent restaurants and frenetic night 
clubs. The Grande Motte Glacier in Tignes makes skiing accessible to 1 1,31 5 ft. 
Val d'lsere recently hosted the 2009 Alpine World Ski Championships. 

Altitude of resort: 6,070 ft. 
Highest point served by lift: 1 1 ,3 1 5 ft. 
Vertical drop: 5,245 ft. 
Cross-country trails: 12 miles 

Ski terrain: Beginner 16%, Intermediate 49%, Advanced 24%, Expert 1 1% 
Transfer time from Geneva: 4 hours 

Hotel Christiania 

The Hotel Christiania has 
successfully combined alpine charm 
and subdued elegance. The stonework, 
wood and fabric make for a very 
harmonious decor. The village chairlift 
is only 100 yards from the front door 
and the restaurant is one of the finest 
in Val d'lsere. Each room has direct dial 
telephone, satellite TV and radio. There 

is a private health center in the hotel which includes a large swimming pool, 
sauna, steam bath, solarium, exercise room and several types of massage. Service 
at this fine, family-owned and operated hotel is impeccable. Entirely rebuilt, the 
Christiania combines the best of contemporary comforts with traditional service 
best known to grand hotels. 

Hotel La Savoyard e 

A family run hotel located a stone's throw from the Hotel Christiania, the 
3 star La Savoyarde offers a relaxed yet elegant atmosphere. The 50 rooms are 
designed in traditional Tarentaise style with pine walls and decorated ill lovely 
soft fabrics. The hotel offers a jacuzzi, steambath, sauna and expert massages. 
The cozy lounge area has an open fireplace and is the perfect setting for relaxing 
alter skiing. Guests at the Hotel La Savoyarde will have buffet breakfast at the 
hotel and dinner with the group at the Hotel Christiania. (Space very limited 
and for single accommodations only.) 

• A portion of the income generated from this trip will be donated to the International Skiing Hi'!' 
corp that strives to preserve and advance the knowledge of ski history and to increase public awarenru tf tkr f if » i 
quarterly magazine "Skiing Heritage", lb learn more about ISHA, log on to their website: I 



March 12-20, 2010 
J //ttk 
$2)695 ** 

per person double occupancy 

Single supplement: 
Hotel La Savoyarde: + S495 
Hotel Christiania: on request 




Tour Features: 

Private motorcoach transfers 
between airport and hotel 

• 7 nights accommodations at Hojcl 
Christiania (4-star) or 
Hotel La Savoyarde (3-star) - 
Singles only (limited space) 
Dinners at Hotel Christiania 

Buffet breakfast and dinner daily 

• Welcome cocktail 

• Porterage at hotel 

• Free use of hotel swimming pool 
& spa 

■ Local ski guides (5 days) 
(Good intermediate skiers and up) 

' Tips to hotel staff and ski guides 

Prearrangement of lift ticket 
purchase 

• Taxes and service charges 

• Personally escorted by Penny Pitou 

'* Room upgrade Hotel Christiania: 
Superior ♦ $175 per person 

Approximate cost of 6-day ski pass 
(includes "Carre Neige" ski 
accident insurance): 
Adult: $335 
65/-75: $275 
75+: $30 

" AIRFARE NOT INCLUDED 
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Val d'Isere, France 

Once a hunting village owned by 
the Duke of Savoy, Val d'Isere is now 
a huge internationally famous ski 
center. Once home of the legendary 
Jean-Claude Killy, it comprises, along 
with neighboring Tignes, a vast ski 
circus with nearly 1 16 lifts accessible 
on one lift ticket. (A day in nearby 
La Plagnes-Les Arcs is also included 

in the weekly lift pass.) 

Val d'Isere is an old village which experienced a great deal of new construction 
in preparation for hosting the prestigious men's alpine events in the 1992 Winter 
Olympics. It is the resort which annually hosts the first major men's race of the 
World Cup season. It is an eclectic town with chic boutiques, food stores 
featuring traditional Savoyarde specialties, excellent restaurants and frenetic night 
clubs. The Grande Motte Glacier in Tignes makes skiing accessible to 1 1 ,3 1 5 ft. 
Val d'Isere recently hosted the 2009 Alpine World Ski Championships. 

Altitude of resort: 6,070 ft. 
Highest point served by lift: 11,315 ft. 
Vertical drop: 5,245 ft. 
Cross-country trails: 12 miles 

Ski terrain: Beginner 16%, Intermediate 49%, Advanced 24%, Expert 1 1% 
Transfer time from Geneva: 4 hours 

Hotel Christiania 

The Hotel Christiania has 
successfully combined alpine charm 
and subdued elegance. The stonework, 
wood and fabric make for a very 
harmonious decor. The village chairlift 
is only 1 00 yards from the front door 
and the restaurant is one of the finest 
in Val d'Isere. Each room has direct dial 
telephone, satellite TV and radio. There 

is a private health center in the hotel which includes a large swimming pool, 
sauna, steam bath, solarium, exercise room and several types of massage. Service 
at this fine, family-owned and operated hotel is impeccable. Entirely rebuilt, the 
Christiania combines the best of contemporary comforts with traditional service 
best known to grand hotels. 

Hotel La Savoyarde 

A family run hotel located a stone's throw from the Hotel Christiania, the 
3 star La Savoyarde offers a relaxed yet elegant atmosphere. The 50 rooms are 
designed in traditional Tarentaise style with pine walls and decorated in lovely 
soft fabrics. The hotel offers a jacuzzi, steambath, sauna and expert massages. 
The cozy lounge area has an open fireplace and is the perfect setting for relaxing 
after skiing. Guests at the Hotel La Savoyarde will have buffet breakfast at the 
hotel and dinner with the group at the Hotel Christiania. (Space very limited 
and for single accommodations only.) 

• A portion of the income generated from this trip will be donated to the International Skiing History Association. ISHA is a non-profit 
corp that strives to preserve and advance the knowledge of ski histoiy and to increase public awareness of the sport's heritage. It publishes a 
quarterly magazine "Skiing Heritage". To learn more about ISHA, log on to their website: www.skiinghistory.org. 




Single supplement: 
Hotel La Savoyarde: + $495 
Hotel Christiania: on request 

Tour Features: 

• Private motorcoach transfers 
between airport and hotel 

• 7 nights accommodations at Hotel 
Christiania (4-star) or 

Hotel La Savoyarde (3-star) - 
Singles only (limited space) 
Dinners at Hotel Christiania 

Buffet breakfast and dinner daily 

■ Welcome cocktail 
' Porterage at hotel 

• Free use of hotel swimming pool 
& spa 

• Local ski guides (5 days) 

(Good intermediate skiers and up) 

■ Tips to hotel staff and ski guides 

' Prearrangement of lift ticket 
purchase 

• Taxes and service charges 

• Personally escorted by Penny Pitou 

'* Room upgrade Hotel Christiania: 
Superior: + $175 per person 

Approximate cost of 6-day ski pass 
(includes "Carre Neige" ski 
accident insurance): 
Adult: $335 
65/-75: $275 
75+: $30 

** AIRFARE NOT INCLUDED 
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On The Cover This 1 930s poster, from the Beekley 
Collection at the Mammoth Ski Museum, was commissioned 
by the Simplon rail line to promote rail travel and winter 
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purchase in a variety of sizes. For viewing and pricing, visit 
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(760) 934-6592. 
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Briggs' Firsts, Gallery Winner, More Origins of the 10th 



Jacobs and the Norwegians 

Last night I read your March issue 
from cover to cover. As usual, it was 
full of great stories. However, the story 
on Tom Jacobs by Paul Post ["Tom 
Jacobs: Still Running Slalom Gagtes,"] 
contained a factual error — not 
about Tom, but about collegiate 
skiing. Post states that "in 1 947 
Tom Jacobs helped his team 
win the first-ever national col- 
legiate championship in Aspen. 
Colorado." 

This was the first collegiate 
championship to be held after 
World War II, not the first ever. 
I'm not sure when the national 
collegiate ski championships were 
first held, but I do know that they 
were held in the 1930s. Lloyd 
Ellingson of St. Olaf College won 
the U.S. National Collegiate Ski 
Jumping Championship in 1931. 
He was named to the 1932 U.S. 
Olympic team because of this vic- 
tory but was injured in training 
and could not compete at Lake 
Placid. Ellingson was the son of 
Norwegian immigrants. 

The above information is also 
my segue into the story "The 
Big Surge" by Morten Lund. The 
story could have also included 
both Ellingson and St. Olaf College 
in Northfield, Minnesota, which was 
founded by Norwegian immigrants in 
1874. It had a ski jump on campus for 
many years and hosted several major 
ski jumping championships in the 
1930s. 

Skiing continues to this day to be a 
major sport at St. Olaf with the 
team having won back-to-back U.S. 
Collegiate Ski Association President's 
Cup national championships (four-way, 
alpine/nordic) at Winter Park, 
Colorado, this past winter. 



The influence of Norwegian immi- 
grants was so strong in skiing in the 
Midwest that virtually every town and 
city in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
had its own ski jump. The sport 
was taught by the park board in 



Record Poster Sale 




Sun^v 

VALLEY 1 
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On February 5, this c.1940 lithograph poster 
depicting a Sun Valley skier by artist Dwight Clark 
Shepler sold for a whopping $26,400. The price of 
the poster, originally commisioned by the Union 
Pacific Railroad and auctioned by Swann Galleries 
of New York, was a record for any ski poster. 



Minneapolis for many years until local 
lawyers decided the liability was too 
great and the ski jumps were taken 
down. Sad day. 

Bob Tengdin 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Manhattan Memories 

John Fry's account of his 50 or so 
years as a ski magazine editor in New 
York City ["Boom!," December 
2008] strikes a special chord with me 
inasmuch as I, too, worked in New 



York during those same years and 
the ground that John covers is most 
familiar. 

I also,, early on, skied the 
Laurentians from Montreal north to 
St.Jovite and MtTremblant, includ- 
ing Shawbridge, the Big Hill, 
and Hills 69 and 70. Many 
years later, I spent a day with 
Jack Rabbit Johannsen at Mt. 
Ste. Hilaire where his daughter 
Alice was head of a McGill 
University research center. 
The Chief was then 104 years 
of age. At one point in John's 
story. Jack Rabbit's first name is 
spelled Hermann. Never have 
I seen it spelled with two "n's." 
It is always just Herman. I spell 
his Indian-given name as Jack 
Rabbit, two words, rather than 
the usual Jackrabbit because the 
great man himself always spelled 
it that way. 

John writes that a brother-in- 
law provided a room in a walk- 
up on 54th St. He certainly hit 
home with me by noting that 
he could hear Peewee Russell 
and Jack Teagarden at Jimmy 
Ryan's bar (nightclub, jazz club 
or just Jimmy Ryan's, but never 
bar) on 52nd Street, which was 
known throughout the jazz 
world as Swing Alley. 

I spent many a dissolute night on 
The Street back then, listening to such 
as the incomparable Lady Day (Billie 
Holiday), Ben Webster, Coleman 
Hawkins, and the then young Dizzy 
Gillespie andYardbird (Charlie 
Parker), among others, at such cel- 
lar clubs as the Onyx Club, the 
Three Deuces, and the Five Spot. All 
presented then-modern jazz except 
Jimmy Ryan's and Eddie Condons, 
several blocks to the north, which 
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featured Dixieland Jazz. All those 
clubs were small, street-level rooms in 
brownstone houses. Smoke-filled, bar 
just inside the door, small tables close 
together, and a small bandstand in the 
rear, they were all cut from the same 
pattern. It was a unique time and 
place all its own jammed into a single 
block between Fifth and Six Avenues 
on 52nd Street. A wonderful world 
now gone. 

By the way, regarding the rope tow 

cartoon on page 16, 1 know that you 
cannot correct an old sketch at this late 
date, but anyone who is sufficiently 
aged to have been dragged uphill via 
a rope tow would know that it is not 
the outside hand that grasps the rope. 
In that position the rope would tend 
to pull or turn the outside shoulder of 
the skier in toward the rope. No. It was 
always the hand closer to the rope that 
gripped the rope forward of the skier 
while the outside hand went behind 
his back to grasp the rope. 

Allen Adler 
Barton, Vt. 

High Sierra Defined 

Thanks for another terrific issue 
(December 2008], and thanks to John 
Allen for glorifying California's early 
skiing era ["California's Longboard 
Ladies"]. With utmost humility and 
deference to our greatest ski historian, 
I feel compelled to note that the term 
High Sierra is reserved for a region of 
the Sierra Nevada mountain range that 
starts in the south at the headwaters 
of the Kern River and extends north 
to somewhere around Lake Tahoe, 
depending on whose definition is 
used. The area north of Tahoe where 
the longboard skiing was described is 
properly considered the Gold Country 
or the Northern Sierra and extends to 
Mount Lassen. 

The photo inside the cover adver- 
tising Skiing Heritage Week shows 
Mammoth Mountain, which is located 



Christie, Wardell Named to ISHA Board 

John Christie, whose name is synonymous with Maine skiing, and Daniel 
Wardell, son-in-law of the late ISHA founder Mason Beekley, have been 
elected to the board of the International Skiing History Association. 

Christie, president of the Ski Museum of Maine, is a former Bowdoin four- 
event state ski champion who began his life in the ski business as assistant 
manager (to Amos Winter) at Sugarloaf, where he became general manager in 
1964 as well as president of the Maine Ski Council. In 1968, Christie moved 
to Mt. Snow, Vermont, as general manager and, in 1970, was named president 
of the Vermont Ski Areas Association. He became a director of the National 
Ski Areas Association in 1971 and bought Maine's Saddleback Mountain in 
1972. He sold Saddleback in 1976 and retired, returning to Sugarloaf as a "50 
days a year" skier in 1996. He is a member of the Maine Ski Hall of Fame. 

Wardell, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, is a landscape architect 
and former member of the Waitsfield, Vermont, Historical Society and Mad 
River Path Association. He has been active at Vermont's Sugarbush and Mad 
River Glen as the parent of a racing son and daughters. The husband of Sayre 
Beekley, he admits to a love of the sport and a "sincere interest in the history 
and culture of skiing," 



in the heart of the Eastern High Sierra, 
and I look forward to chairlift- ride- 
long history lessons from John at that 
time. 

By the way, by amazing coincidence, 
my brother-in-law discovered a pair 
of Dick Durrance skis at a garage sale 
in Mammoth, which he obtained as a 
throw-in to the foosball table he was 
buying. To much joy, he gave them to 
me as a Christmas gift, giving the car- 
toon on page seven a special poignancy. 

Chris I. Lizza 
Lee Vmng, Calif. 

Briggs Led the Way 

I was delighted to see Bill Briggs 
inducted as an Honored Member of 
the U.S. Ski and Snowboard Hall of 
Fame ["Four Named to 2008 U.S. Hall 
of Fame," December 2008]. 

Briggs was an extreme skier before 
extreme skiing was known as a sport. 
In the winter of 1971, the then-30- 
year-old guide for the Glenn Exum 
School of American Mountaineering in 
Jackson, Wyoming climbed the 13,7 7n 
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foot Grand Teton as he had 1 00 times 
before. He thought that he had two 
companions following him, but they 
had retreated from the climb when the 
going got tough. No one else kept up 
with him on the ascent, but he kept 
on climbing. Standing alone at the 
summit, Briggs removed his crampons 
and clicked his Rosemount boots 
into Spademan bindings mounted on 
210cm K2 skis and started his solo 
descent of a mountain that had been 
deemed unskiable. 

Briggs was the first to ski this moun- 
tain, with a maximum slope of 45 
degrees and a vertical exceeding 6,000 
feet. With no witnesses, his tracks pho- 
tographed from an airplane the next 
day provided the only proof that he 
had, in fact, skied the Grand Teton. 
Briggs' feat, which he accomplished 
with a fused hip, made him America's 
"Father of Extreme Skiing." 

Remarkable as his descent of the 
Grand was, it was not Briggs's first ski- 
ing adventure. He discovered the chal- 
l*»nrw» nf nntrarlrml Western mountains 
This One 
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ISHA at SIA: 
Among those handing 
out promotional good- 
ies at the ISHA booth 
during the annual has 
Vegas ski trade show 
in January were (I. 
to r.) Doug Pfeiffer 
and Ian and Beth 
Ferguson. 



during a 1 954 winter excursion from 
Dartmouth College. In 1958, he orga- 
nized and led "The Grand Traverse," a 
10-day, 100-mile traverse from Canada's 
Bugaboo Mountains to Rogers Pass, 
thus pioneering one of the worlds clas- 
sic ski mountaineering routes. He was 
one of the earliest skiers of Mt. Rainier 
(1961) and was the first to ski the 
Middle and South Tetons (1967), Mt. 
Moran (1968) and Mt. Owen (1974), 
plus numerous other Teton peaks and 
traverses. 

A native of Augusta, Maine, Briggs 
became a ski instructor in 1956, taught 
at Cannon Mountain, New Hampshire; 
Aspen, Colorado; Sugarbowl, 
California; and Jackson Hole, Wyoming, 
He was also ski school director at 
Sugarloaf, Maine, and Suicide Six, 
Vermont. In 1967, he took over the ski 
school at Snow King, Wyoming's first 
ski area right on the edge of Jackson. 
Though dwarfed by the mighty 
Jackson Hole ski area, Briggs put it on 
the map as the home of The Great 
American Ski School at Snow King 
Mountain. There he developed and 
refined the Certainty Training Method, 
created on the premise that "func- 
tion precedes form." At the age of 77, 
he's still out there every week, drilling 
instructors on CTM. Along the way, he 
was technical consultant on several ski 
books and contributed articles to Ski 
Magazine. 

And if all that weren't enough, Briggs 
is an off-slope star in Jackson, too. As 
a country-western balladeer, he has 



played guitar and zither in a Jackson 
locals' band with a once-a-week gig 
at the legendary Stagecoach, a favorite 
watering hole en route to Teton Pass. 
He is an accomplished yodeler with 
a CD of ski songs, has been inducted 
into the Intermountain Ski Hall of 
Fame, and in 2003 was honored by the 
Utah Ski Archives with a Ski History- 
Maker Award. 

Claire Walter 
Boulder, Colo. 

What About Canada? 

Your March 2009 issue presents a fan- 
tastic history of development of the 
sport of ski jumping, along with skiing, 
as a result of the wave of Norwegian 
immigrants who came to both Canada 
and the United States. 

It is a bit of a pity that the Morten 
Lund did not include Canada in his 
article "The Big Surge." The archives 
of the Canadian Ski Museum have a 
considerable volume of material on the 
Norwegian influence in Canada — from 
Mount Seymour outside Vancouver to 
Revelstoke, B.C. to the East Coast. 

I also congratulate Byron Rempel 
for his terrific article on ladies' ski 
jumping ["Women's Jumping Takes 
Aim at the Winter Olympics"] and 
on the efforts of a number of nations, 
including Canada and the U.S. have 
been making to get this sport the rec- 
ognition the women deserve. Although 
my organization, the CSA as the 
National Ski Association in Canada 
supports and has lobbied and continues 



to lobby the IOC to get ladies' jump- 
ing into the Olympics, we do not sup- 
port the lawsuit initiated by some of 
the women against the 2010 Vancouver 
Olympic Committee (VANOC). 
Simply put, this is not a decision that 
lies within VANOC's scope. It is purely 
an IOC decision. VANOC has been 
extremely supportive in our quest 
to have the ladies compete in 2010. 
There is no question that they should 
be allowed to be part of the Olympic 
Winter Games. By the time your next 
edition is published, the Supreme 
Court of B.C. will have ruled on the 
lawsuit against VANOC. 

As a final conmient on Mr. Rempel's 
fine article on the history of ladies' 
jumping, I would like to note one 
small correction to his statement that 
"women's ski jumping was a demon- 
stration sport at the 2006 Olympics." 

This is incorrect. The IOC decided 
in 1 989 that demonstration sports 
would no longer form part of the 
Winter Olympics. The last demonstra- 
tion sports in the Winter Olympics 
were held in 1 992 — the freestyle 
discipline of "Aero" (ballet) and speed 
skiing. From the 1996 Winter Games 
onward no demonstration sports have 
been part of the Winter Olympics. A 
minor correction to an otherwise fine 
article. 

Dave Pym 
Managing Director 
Canadian Snowsports Association 
Vancouver, B.C. 

Morten Lund replies: Tliere was surely a 
huge Norwegian influence in Canadian ski- 
ing. Unfortunately, limited space would per- 
mit us to focus only on the early Norwegian 
ski club circuit in the Midwest that led to 
the founding of the first American national 
ski organization. Secondly, again because 
o f space restrictions, the focus had to be on 
the groundbreaking work of the single most 
important Nonvegian pioneer in opening the 
Colorado Rockies, America's prime ski resort 
region up to and including the present: Carl 
Howelsen, who stood head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries in his impact on 
the sport. 
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Snowman's Hill 

I was reading Byron Rempel's fascinat- 
ing article on the history of women's 
skiing when I was stunned by the 
picture of Johanne Holstad sailing off 
a jump in 1938 with the beautiful 
California landmark of Mt. Shasta in 
the background. The area from which 
the photo was taken was called 
Snowman's Hill and it is where I first 
learned to ski. 

Kolstad's jump in the photo was 
part of an exhibition held on March 
30, 1933. Snowman's Hill first opened 
during the 1930-1931 season and 
offered cross-country and downhill 
skiing as well as tobogganing and sled 
runs. There were no mechanical lifts 
at first, but later a rope was added. The 
California Professional Ski Jumping 
Championships were held there in 
1933 and featured such jumpers as Alf 
Engen, Lars Haugan, Hvalor Hvalstad, 
Sig Ulland.Ted Rex, and StefTen 
Tragstad. 

In the winter of 1955-1956, at age 
14, 1 learned to ski at Snowman's 
Hill. By that time, a rope tow and a 
T-Bar had been installed — however, 
the jumping had long ended with the 
onset ofWorld War II. 

The Mt. Shasta Ski Bowl was devel- 
oped in 1 959, which spelled the end 
of Snowman's Hill. The Ski Bowl itself 
lasted until 1 978, when an avalanche 
took out the main lift and the area suf- 
fered from financial problems. A few 
years later a smaller ski resort was built. 
The name is Mt. Shasta Ski Park and it 
still operates today with three chairlifts. 

Today the old Snowman's Hill is 
enjoyed today by sledding enthusiasts. 
It is located on Highway 89 at the 
McCloud Summit just across from the 
entrance to the Mt. Shasta Ski Park. 

John David Fischer 
Visalia, Calif. 

Mr. Fischer is the author of the recently 
published hook Geezers, Groomers, 
and Parabolics: The Senior Skiing 
Revolution (wuw.booksbyjohnDavid- 
Fischer.com.) 



Origins of the 10th 

In your December 2008 issue you 
published a review of a book on the 
10th Mountain Division by A. B. Feuer 
entitled Packs On. I gather from this 
critique that the author is critical of 
the Mountain Training Center and that 
the military ignored the classic tactics 
of the ski troops. 

There were controversial comments 
raised in both the book as reported 
by the reviewer (Morten Lund) that 
elicited a response from Bob Parker, 
one of the early combat veterans from 
the 10th. I am also a veteran of the 




On patrol in Italy. Skis no part of the arsenal. 

Engineers in the 10th and would like 
to put a slightly different slant on the 
topic that 1 think might clear up some 
misunderstandings. 

First, the word "skiing" or "skis" 
never appears in the documents that 
ultimately led to the activation of a 
"1()th" Division. The last paragraph 
of the document submitted to the 
war department in October, 1 94 1 by 
Charles Minot ("Minnie") Dole on 
behalf of the National Ski Association 
reads as follows: 

"Much study has been given to the 
subject of winter and mountain equip- 
ment and we again urge that at least a 
test force be organized and trained this 
winter in order to secure the neces- 
sary experience with regard to training 
and equipment for a future Mountain 
Division or Divisions." 

When the above recommendation 
was ultimately acted on by the Wir 
Department, the 10th Division was 
activated. This unit was never formally 



titled the 10th "Ski Troops" and was 
never intended to be. Initially, three let- 
ters of recommendation were required 
to volunteer and the military establish- 
ment selected the National Ski Patrol 
as an official recruiting agency. In addi- 
tion to skiers, they recruited mountain 
climbers, alpine guides, lumberjacks, 
forest rangers, horsemen, trappers, 
blacksmiths, etc. The engineers looked 
for cat-skinners, riggers, bridge build- 
ers, cable wiremen, surveyors, etc. 

The notion of a skiing soldier in the 
1940s took on an aura of glamour and 
the propaganda machines began to glo- 
rify our "ski" troops. Movies were made 
to encourage recruiting and, of course, 
they featured skiers schussing down 
the mountains in their snow-matching 
white uniforms. Both Darryl Zanuck 
and Otto Lang, of Hollywood 
fame, were avid skiers and produced a 
movie to glamorize the 10th. This all 
resulted in the recruitment of an elite 
fighting force that was ultimately 
assembled in a special facility con- 
structed for the troops in Colorado and 
called Camp Hale. A ski training facility, 
now called Cooper Hill, was installed 
near Leadville at Tennessee Pass. 

It is safe to say that the military 
considered this as an experiment that 
included training, tactics, equipment, 
conditioning, weaponry, and all of 
the unforeseen problems that might 
arise. For example, they were debating 
whether to invade Europe via Norway 
as one of the D-day options. They 
believed that special equipment could 
be very useful on the snow, so the 
Weasel was invented. With a very high 
priority, this vehicle went from design 
to prototype in the unheard-of time 
of three months. Several prototypes of 
a machine much like a Jeep, but fully 
tracked, were delivered to Camp Hale 
for testing. The major problem that was 
encountered was maintenance of the 
tracks in the very rough terrain. So the 
Weasel did not become the Jeep of the 
snows but instead proved to be useful 
in the swamps and sands of the tropics. 
Ultimately 69,000 Weasels were built 
by Studebaker but I don't recall seeing 
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a single one in Italy. 

Paul Petzholt, the dean of western 
mountain climbing, was recruited to 
help in the design of cold-weather 
garments and teach the men how to 
dress properly for the frigid conditions. 
Maneuvers were held to prepare the 
soldiers for survival under extreme 
conditions. 

An experimental aerial tramway for 
evacuation of wounded and hauling 
supplies to the troops was designed 
and nine versions of were erected as 
experiments at Camp Hale. Ice falls 
were constructed for training climbers. 
And, of course, there was lots of ski 
training conducted by some of the best 
skiers in the world. 

Once in combat, the division was 
asked to capture Mount Belvedere in 
Italy, a strategically important peak that 
guarded the main road to Bologna. 
Four previous assaults on the peak 
had been beaten back by the German 
mountain troops. We held the east side 
of the ridges protecting Mt. Belvedere 
(dubbed by the army as Riva Ridge) 
and they were deemed to be "not 
climbable" by the Germans. So General 
Hays, the Division Commander, decid- 
ed to have his troops do the impos- 
sible and climb the ridges at night. He 
wanted to give the enemy a little sur- 
prise for their breakfast. The Germans 
were literally caught with their pants 
down and we gained control easily. 
But the counter-attacks were fierce. 
We installed our artillery on the ridge 
along with several British five-inch 
guns and blew hell out of the defend- 
ers of Belvedere. During this process, 
an aerial tramway was installed to evac- 
uate wounded from the ridge — a first 
in military history. 

The division then went on to cap- 
ture the ridges at Mt. Gorgolesco, Delia 
Spe, Delia Toraccia, Monte Pastore, and 
numerous well-defended hills before 
pushing the Germans into the Po Valley. 
Then the Germans ran for the Alps, 
where the war ended. 

In my opinion, the 1()th Mountain 
became the best equipped, trained, 
and conditioned fighters of any unit 





Ski Train Sold 




A part of Colorado ski history (see 
"Colorado's Rails to Trails," December 
2008) has vanished with the April 22 
sale of the Winter Park Ski Train to 



the Canadian National Railway. The 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road launched the ski train to Winter 
Park in 1940, shuttling 750 passengers 
56 miles from Denver to the ski area 
and back on winter weekends. Ac- 
cording to a spokesman, the train will 
be moved north of the border before 
summer operations begin. 



that fought in World War II. The 
record speaks for itself. 

However, some of the hype sur- 
rounding the division during and since 
the war has dampened the real record. 
General Hayes, when he announced 
the end of the war in Italy to the 
troops, said, "There have been more 
heroic deeds crammed into these days 
than I have ever heard of." The 10th 
Mountain troops acquitted themselves, 
probably better than expected, and 
continue to do so today 

Phil Lunday 
Santa Fe, N.M. 

Right Monty, Wrong Club 

The back cover of your March 2008 
issue is most interesting. Field Marshall 
Montgomery's letter as printed in the 
1950 issue of Tlie British Ski Year Book 
is accurately reproduced. It is the cap- 
tion to the accompanying photograph 
with which I take issue. 

I do not know where that photo 
came from but it was not in the 1950 
Year Book. The location is indeed 
Miirren as affirmed by the images of 
the Eigcr, Monch, and Jungfrau in 
the background. However, the people 
are identified as members of The Ski 



Club of Great Britain. Many of them 
undoubtedly are. But the picture 
shows members of the Kandahar Ski 
Club, as indicated by the large K — in 
the right forefront — which is that 
club's insignia. 

The Kandahar Ski Club was entirely 
headquartered in Miirren, working 
out of Arnold Lunn's famed Room 
4 in the old Palace Hotel (see left 
background) while The Ski Club of 
Great Britain's home headquarters was 
and is in London or, more accurately, 
Wimbledon. I am, by the way, a mem- 
ber of both clubs. 

The photo does indeed picture 
Monty in the center. Between him 
and the K banner stands Arnold Lunn, 
later knighted, inventor of the modern 
slalom and founder of the Kandahar 
Ski Club. 

Allen Adler 
Barton, Vt 

First Overseas Air Charter 

Several years ago you published a letter 
about an early charter flight to Europe, 
indicating it was the first known and 
took place in the late 1950s. 

I ran a charter flight in 1954, which 
I believe was the first charter ski flight 
to Europe. 

It was chartered under the name of 
the Northeast Ski Club, founded only 
for that purpose. It was organized by 
members of the White Mountain Ski 
Runners, founded in 1933 by skiers in 
the greater Boston area. Most of the 
skiers were from that club, although 
several were from the well-known 
Hochgebirge Ski Club. 

Fifty-nine skiers filled a TWA 
Constellation flying from Boston to 
Zurich with stops in Ireland and Paris. 

The trip was for three weeks and 
most skiers spent a week each in 
Davos, Switzerland, and St. Anton, 
Austria. 

The Northeast Ski Club ceased to 
exist after the trip and other charter 
flights were organized, including sev- 
eral by Brooks Dodge the next year. 

John B. Pepper 
Jackson, N.H. 
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How Ski Racers 
Have Changed 

Ski racers, compared to 40 years ago, are bigger, 
older, stronger — and they start younger and 
compete longer. The question is, why? 

By Hank McKee 

There's no question. Since the beginning of siding's 
World Cup, racers have put on not only a few years, 
but a few pounds. In the World Cup's opening 
season (1966-1967) the average age of a female competi- 
tor was 21.9. By 2009 the age had risen to 26.7. Male World 
Cup racers have also aged: the average male was 25.6 years in 
1966-1967; today his average age is 28.3. 

In 1973 the men of the World Cup had averaged a little 
over 159 lbs., the women 126. By 2009, weights had risen to 
186 lbs. and 145 lbs. respectively 

Although the natural cycle tends to "wave," the general 
trend is upwards, a factor accentuated in 2008 when Liech- 
tenstein's Marco Buechel became the first 36-year-old to 
claim a World Cup win. In 2009 39-year-old Patrick Jaerbyn 
of Sweden earned a World Cup bronze. Buechel has already 
announced he will race again in 2010. Mexico's Hubertus 
VonHohenlohe turned 50 during the World Championships 
in which he competed. 

The question, of course, is why. All the numbers and deci- 
mal points reflect actual human racers, so let's look at a few 
and see what patterns we can find. 

Early Rock Stars 

When the World Cup began in 1 967 there were established 
racing stars ready and willing to take part in an organized ef- 
fort to determine the best skiers of the season. 

"In those early years, ski racers were big heroes. People 
were crazy for them — they were rock stars," says Patrick Lang 
of the FIS public relations and mass media committee and 
media chief of this past season's World Ski Championships. 

The racers behaved like rock stars too, which is to say, train- 
ing was not the primary prerequisite for the job. 

HankTauber, who moved up from the U.S. head women's 
coaching position to become alpine director in 1974, talks 
about the transition. "We already had training camps when 
Bob Beattie was running things in the 1960s. So we increas- 
ingly spent more time on snow over the years — including 
off-season in South America — and then we'd do pretty ex- 
tensive dry-land training. But, of course, in those days it was 
nothing like the sports-medicine approach today where they 
try to maximize the opportunity for all the athletes. There's 
a lot of testing of strength and weaknesses so the athletes 
can really focus their training on where they need the most 
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help. We didn't have that — those programs didn't exist back 
then. We relied on adaptations of conditioning programs 
from other sports. 

"Today's athletes are bigger," says Tauber, "they're stronger, 
they're much more intelligent about their sport, and they're 
much more aware of all the things they need to do to be 
outstanding." 

Lang agrees, and adds more perspective: "It's a different 
sport today. People are physically stronger and better skiers. 
Back then it was all about technique. No one would train 
until three weeks before the season." 

There exists a photograph from the early days of the World 
Cup: Austria's Annemarie Moser-Proell, the greatest female 
ski racer of the World Cup era, sits on a hay bale smoking a 
cigarette between runs. She beat the competition of the day 
62 times, an indication she didn't need any more training 
than what she was getting. 

Jean-Claude Killy, the ultimate poster boy for ski racing, 
was the first World Cup star. The first year of the World Cup 
he was a season away from sweeping the 1 968 Olympic races 
and had plenty of racing credentials. He was 23 years old in 
that opening World Cup season, as was the women's winner, 
Canada's Nancy Greene. 

At that early stage in the development of the sport, few 
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Austria's Erika Schineg- 
ger was only 18 when 
she won the downhill at 
the 1 966 World Cham- 
pionships at Portillo, 
Chile. Wlien she turned 
20, Erika underwent 
corrective surgery and 
became Erik. Today 
married and the father of 
a 27-year old daugh- 
ter, Schinegger owns a 
children's ski school in 
Carinlhia, Austria. 



were concerned about global warming or much of anything 
else. This new World Cup provided a season-long succes- 
sion of venues for the best to demonstrate their skills. The 
racing season became pretty much a continuous series of 
races, a tight schedule that all by itself was grand training for 
younger skiers. 

The World Cup circuit lengthened the span of the rac- 
ers' careers, creating younger 
winners and threatening older 
winners. The French team was 
dominant at the time and skiing 
was flooded with baby-boom- 
ers who took turns winning the 
races Killy and Greene didn't. 
But the older skiers held their 
ground. The first World Cup 
win ever, a slalom at Berchtes- 
gaden, Germany in 1967, went 
to Henrich Messner, an Austri- 
an at 27 years and four months. 
The next season the great Karl 
Schranz pushed the age record to 

30. He bumped that to 33 eventually by winning the down- 
hill at Kitzbiihel in 1972. That mark stood for 20 years until 
Austria's Leonhard Stock won theVal Gardena World Cup 
downhill in 1 992 at the age of 34 years and nine months. 

Schranz and Messner, though, quickly became an anomaly. 
As the new circuit took hold, the seasons got longer and 
more difficult. With little financial incentive, the old guard 
started slipping away and fresh new faces emerged. With 
Olympic regulations demanding "amateur" competitors, it 
was difficult to make a career out of ski racing. Schranz tried 
to test the restrictions, and was banned from the Sapporo 
Games in 1972 for accepting endorsement payments. 

The first teenager to win a World Cup race — a giant 
slalom at St. Gervais, France — was Austria's Erika Schineg- 
ger, an amazing story all in herself (himself). When a full set 




Lara Gut of Switzerland: At 17, a winning babe in skiland. 



of male genitalia was discovered in Erika 's body she became 
a he, and perhaps the first to straddle the gender line in any 
sport. 

There were many other young winners. Isabelle Mir, just 
18, recorded her first World Cup win in March 1967 at 
Franconia, New Hampshire. Eleven months later, American 
Kiki Cutter, barely 17, won a World Cup slalom at Oslo and 
dipped the age mark nearly a year. 

In just two seasons, teenage winners became common. 
Wiltrud Drexel, Rosi Mittermaier,Judy Nagel, Michele 
Jacot, Bernadette Rauter, Florence Steurer, and Jean-Noel 
Augert all 17, 18 or 19, pulled in World Cup wins. 

The 1970 season opened inVal d'Isere with France's 
Francoisc Macchi and Italy's Gustavo Thoeni, both 18, tak- 
ing early-standings leads with giant-slalom victories. Jacot, 
still under 18, won the slalom the following day before 
Australia's Malcolm Milne, himself just 21 , became the 
first non-teen winner of the season in the downhill. Nagel 
won back-to-back at the next stop to give the teen brigade 
five of the first six wins of the season and seven of eight 
straight races looking back to the previous season. At the 
1970 World Championships inVal Gardena Canadian Betsy 
Clifford, 16 years and four months, became the giant slalom 
champion. Ski racing had become a young person's game. 

In December 1972 Germany's 
Pamela Behr, 1 6 years and three 
months, became the youngest ski- 
er ever to win a World Cup race. 
Although it appeared the trend 
was just getting started, Bohr's 
mark still holds as the youngest 
ever. With the FIS, skiing's inter- 
national governing body, setting 
an age limit, her mark will be hard 
for anyone to beat, though at the 
time her win hardly surprised 
anyone. She had been racing on 
the World Cup since the age of 14 
and owned four top- 10 finishes from 

previous seasons. 

Behr, who looked every bit the teenager she was, tipped 
the scale at 1 10 lbs., a distinct disadvantage in a gravity sport. 
Drexel, at a more robust 158 lbs., held the early low-age 
limit in downhill, at 18 years and five months, a mark that 
fell, as most downhill marks did, to Annemarie Moser-Proell 
in 1971. Cindy Nelson and Switzerland's Bernadette Zur- 
briggen matched Drexel, but Moser- Prodi's mark (17 years 
eight months) didn't fall until Austria's Elisabeth Kirchler 
dropped it to 17 years and four months by winning a World 
Cup downhill at Aspen in 1981 . Silvia Eder collected the 
all-time mark for youngest downhill winner at Badgastein 
in 1982 at the age of 16 years five months. 

Slovenia, with a nationwide athlete-identification program 
producing strong, young skiers at the time, notched the top 
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Austrian Super G and 
downhill phenomenon 
Hermann Maier proved, 
along with 1980s slalom 
ace Alberto Tbmba, that 
bigger is better. His 3 7- 
year-old frame measures 
5 foot 11, 198 pounds. 
Proving that older may 
also be better, he won 
the opening Super G at 
Canada 's Lake Louise in 
2008, one week before 
his 36th birthday. 




1980s can be traced to a physical fitness regimen that had the 
women doing knuckle push-ups in the parking lots of their 
European hotels. The introduction of conditioning for the 
Swiss teams under Karl Frehsner in the 1 980s brought the 
squad its most dominating seasons. 

Italy's flamboyant Alberto Tbmba erupted on the World 
Cup scene in 1 988 by winning the first four races of the 
season. At five foot nine and 200 pounds, his legs were built 
like tree trunks. Austria's Hermann Maier, slightly taller and 
heavier, had a similar build and the power that came with it. 
Both racers made a year-round commitment to training. 

Training, Attitudes Change 

Weight and size is only a fraction of the story, however, for 
the conditioning phase of the sport, once as brief as three 
weeks and including smoke breaks, now starts shortly after 
the previous season ends. Training has become a 12-month- 
a-year way of life. Lindsey Vonn, the current goddess of the 
sport, says she spends six to eight hours day in the gym in 
the summer. That doesn't include outdoor training. She has 
her own training staff, supplied by sponsor Red Bull, and her 
training is specifically designed not just for ski racing but for 
whichever sport she is focusing on at the moment. 

Which brings us to the biggest difference in ski racers from 
the early days of the World Cup and today. In two words: 
professional attitude. Skiing is the job, and well-paid if you 
excel. 

"Back in the Fifties and Sixties racers were skiing down 
the Hahenkamm with leather boots on," says HankTauber. 
"It was a miracle they could do as well as they did. But today 
the way the bases are, the way skis are put together. ... So, 
there have been dramatic changes, and the whole sport is 
much, much more professional than it used to be. Today it's 
big business. The athletes take it that way and that's all they 
do Those are the things that have really changed." % 



two youngest giant slalom skiers in Alenka Dovzan at 17 
years 1 1 months and Katja Koren at 18 years, four months. 

Today the youngest on tour is Switzerland's Lara Gut at 17. 
She notched a 2008 Super-G win at St. Moritz at 1 7 years 
eight months. 

The youngest male racer ever (other than Erika/Erik) in 
any discipline was Italy's Leonardo David with a slalom win 
at Oslo in 1979 at 18 years five months. His story is among 
the more tragic in the sport; after a finish-line crash at Lake 
Placid, New York, a month after Oslo, he fell into a five-year 
coma and eventually died. 

The next youngest male was all-time winner Ingemar 
Stenmark at 1 8 years 1 1 months with a slalom win at Ma- 
donna di Campiglio in December 1974 (he would win his 
eighth World Cup at Madonna in December 1983 at 27 
years, 1 1 months). It is worth noting that Stenmark erased 
the youth marks set by the great Italian racers Gustavo 
Thoeni and Piero Gros. 

Stenmark brings light to a chronological turning point in 
World Cup history. 

Money Buys Tenure 

As the World Cup's most successful ski racer, Stenmark could, 
and did, make a very good living. Racers, at least the best of 
them, had gathered added financial incentive to hang around 
longer. In Stenmark 's early days that meant money was fun- 
neled through the national federation in a kind of launder- 
ing function. It allowed the biggest stars to stay in the sport 
longer. Stenmark was nearly 33 when he recorded his 86th 
win in an Aspen World Cup giant slalom. After Schranz and 
Stock, he was — at that time — the third-oldest male to win a 
World Cup race. 

It's not all about money. Science came into play as well. 

For the best illustration of this, look to Marc Girardelli, a 
World Cup five-time overall winner. Representing Luxem- 
bourg, the Austrian-born Girardelli was a one-man show, two 
if you count his father/coach Helmut. He was remarkably 
tough both mentally and physically. His recovery, at age 19, 
from a knee injury so severe it torn all four major ligaments 
highlighted modern medicine's contribution to the sport in 
knee surgery. Europe's leading surgeons of the time suggested 
he would be lucky to walk normally again. In America, Dr. 
Richard Steadmans procedure to replace ligaments got him 
back on snow and back on the winner's stand. 

Always innovative, Girardelli led the way in the use of 
equipment (the first to use elevated plates under the binding 
for added leverage, the first to develop a manner of attack- 
ing the hinged plastic poles that replaced fixed poles in the 
mid-1980s). 

Better, more dynamic equipment forced another change. 
While Girardelli was proving it was taster to bash through 
gates and exert more pressure on the skis, it was also apparent 
that it took more strength to exert that pressure. 

Much of the success of the U.S. Ski Teams of the early 
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Where Are They Now 



Ralph Miller: From Wax Room to Classroom 



BY SETH MASIA 



Ralph Miller Jr., a top 
Dartmouth skier in the 1950s 
who cracked the world speed 
record on skis in 1 955 (and held the 
record for 15 years), was born just off 
the Dartmouth campus in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, on Sept. 23, 1933 — 
the year before David Dodd put up one 
of the earliest rope tows 20 miles away 
at Woodstock.Vermont. Ralph Miller 
Sr., a doctor trained at Dartmouth and 
Harvard, was a skier and a Dartmouth 
Outing Club pal of 1 928 Olympic team 
member Charley Proctor. 

Young Ralph and his two sisters had 
skis just about as soon as they could 
walk. In the 1 940s Ralph Sr. took the 
family skiing at Cannon Mt. in New 
Hampshire or Stowe, Vermont most 
weekends, and the kids also had access 
to a rope tow on the local golf course at 
Hanover 

By the eighth grade, young Ralph had 
been recruited for the Hanover High 
School ski team as a four-event skier. 
"We trained in the fall for cross-country 
by running," Ralph remembers. "As 
soon as the snow fell, we ran slalom. We 
raced downhill, and jumped on little 
30-meter hills, and the cross-country 
courses were only four or five miles." 
By his senior year, at age 1 7, Ralph tried 
out for the 1952 Olympic team. Ranked 
1 3th in the nation, he was probably the 
fastest 17-year-old in the U.S., but the 
Olympic team didn't want him yet. He 
went home to Hanover, and entered 
Dartmouth. 

"My did taught there so we had to 
pay no tuition, but I had looked around 
and Dartmouth was the best academic 
school with a serious ski team," Ralph 
says today. "And it had Walter Prager. He 
was a wonderful coach — soft-spoken, 
warm, and helpful. We were a pretty 





A I [S. Olympic hope in 
1956 (iihovc), Miller 
has just retired from teach- 
ing medicine (inset). He still 
relishes a challenge. 

strong-headed bunch 
with our own ideas about technique and 
training, and Walter didn't impose strong 
discipline. He was very interactive, always 
ready to talk something out." 

Also on the Dartmouth team were 
Americans Brooks Dodge, Tom 
Corcoran, Bill Beck, the Japanese Chick 
Igaya (Ralph's roommate), and the 
Canadian Peter Kirby. In 1953, Ralph 
won the North American Downhill at 
Stowe, beating Othmar Schneider, the 
1 952 Olympic gold medalist. He went 
West and won the National Downhill 
Championship at Aspen on the 1 95( I 
FIS World Championship course. 
At Sun Valley he finished second in 
the Harriman Cup behind Austria's 
Christian Pravda. 

On paper, Ralph, a business/ 
engineering major, was in the Class of 



1955. But he missed 108 classes in a 
row, and dropped out after four and 
a half semesters to train in skiing full 
time. In 1954, he went to the World 
Cahmpionships in Are, Sweden, finished 
his fifth semester, and then joined the 
U.S. Army. 

The Army put him in the Mountain 
and C "old Weather Training Command, 
where he was charged with training 
Special Forces personnel in rock 
climbing and skiing at Fort Carson and 
( 'amp Hale, Colo. In fact, the Army gave 
him a lot of time oft* to ski. 

Ralph had taken a tramp steamer for 
passage to Chile in the summer of 1953. 
It took 30 days to get there, 
and six weeks of ski patrolling 
in Portillo, with Emile Allais 
offering advice on training. 
He trained in Portillo again in 
1954. In the winter of 1955, the 
Army sent Ralph to Garmisch 
for a month to train with the 
German team, and then gave 
him 45 days leave to return to Portillo to 
train for the 1 956 Olympics in Cortina, 
Italy. 

That summer, Chick Igaya turned up 
in Portillo, along with Ron Funk and 
Buddy Werner. One day it snowed six 
inches, and someone laid a schuss straight 
down the fan-shaped slope ot Roca 
Jack, a pitch of about 35 degrees. The 
Americans wondered how fast the track 
might be, so they packed it out. They got 
a couple of stop watches and set up a 50- 
meter trap. Starting about four-fifths of 
the way up the slope, they went through 
the trap at about 60 mph. 

Each day they moved the start upward 
a bit, looking for more speed. After 
a week, they hit 95 mph. Ron Funk 
stood up early and went over backward, 
breaking a leg. Buddy and Chick began 
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to fed their skis flutter. 

Ralph had a pair of hickory 
Northlands, seven feet three inches 
long, and they felt solid. Equipped with 
cellulose bases and inset edges by Nelson 
Griggs, the Northlands wanted to glide 
faster. Ralph climbed to the top of the 
pitch and, in transitional snow, flew 
through the trap at 109 mph as timed 
unofficially by Emile Allais.That beat 
Zeno Colo's world record of 99 mph, 
set in 1 947 at Cervinia. Ralph's record 
would not be equaled until 1970. (His 
record-setting skis are on display today 
at the New England Ski Museum. The 
bases and edges are still pristine.) 

The men's Olympic ski team for the 
1956 Games at Cortina consisted of Bill 
Beck, Brooks Dodge, Marv Melville, 
Dick Mitchell, Ralph, Les Streeter, and 
Buddy Werner. In the GS, Ralph started 
third in corn snow and thought he had a 
good chance because later starters would 
have to deal with ruts. But he overshot a 
hairpin and climbed back, tying for 1 3th. 
He finished 22nd in an icy slalom. And 
he fell badly in the downhill, breaking a 



ski and waking up in a toboggan. Igaya 
took silver in slalom. Dodge finished 
fourth in the GS, the best Olympic 
placing by an American male to that date. 

Out of the Army in 1957, Ralph 
started medical school at Dartmouth. 
That winter he capped his ski racing 
career by winning the National 
Collegiate Downhill Championship, the 




Miller flies off Niagra on the way to winning 
the 1953 National Downhill at Aspen. 



Alpine Combined, and the Skimeister 
trophy in Ogdcn, Utah. He finished his 
M.D.at Harvard in 1961. 

After interning back in Hanover, 
Ralph earned a D.Sc. in physiology at 



Harvard, continuing in academic research 
in endocrinology for 20 years there, at 
Walter Reed hospital in Washington, 
DC, and Stairford University in 
California. In the early 1 98()s he took 
a fellowship in clinical medicine at the 
University of Kentucky in Lexington and 
has taught medicine there ever since. His 
wife Pam served as mayor of Lexington 
from 1993 to 2003. 

Ralph earned his pilot's license at 1 6, 
flying an old Taylorcraft. After flying a 
few planes, including a Republic Seabee 
flying boat, he took up hang-gliding 
while on sabbatical in Geneva in 1 977. 
Aside from his regular ski trips, hang- 
gliding became his sport. In February 
2009, he landed his hang-glider in a tree 
near Mexico City, broke several bones, 
and nearly bled to death. 

Recovered and back home in 
Lexington, Ralph plans to retire from 
flying and medicine. "I'll travel, and 
write, and teach my grandkids to ski," he 
says. Plans are to ski Utah's Snowbasin, 
Whisder, B.C., and Chamonix, France 
this winter. ^ 



2009 Corporate Sponsors 

Hie International Skiing History Association recognizes the following important supporters of skiing's history 
and heritage. Of particular mention are those corporate sponsors who have contributed at the World Cup level 
with a $1,000 donation: 

Gordini USA/Kombi Ltd. 
Intuition Sports Inc. 
K2 Sports 
Rossignol 
Snowbasin Resort 
Snowsports Merchandising Corporation 
Spyder Active Sports 
Sun Valley Resort 
Tecnica USA/Volkl Sport America 
The Sports and Entertainment Company LLC 
Vintage Ski World 

Others have contributed at the Gold, Silver and Bronze level. Their support is equally appreciated. 
Gold ($700): Nordica USA, Pedigree Ski Shop 

Silver ($500): Big Bear Mountain Resorts, Black Diamond Sportswear, Eldora Mountain Resort, Mountain 

Sports Media, Prance Corporation, Seirus Innovative Accessories, The Ski Train 

Bronze ($300): Airplanners, Deer Valley Resort, Hotronic USA, Sandia Peak Resort, 

Sierra Summit Resort, Ski Cooper, Sports Specialists Ltd., Steamboat Ski Resort, Stuart Keiller LLC 
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Snapshots in Time 



Snowboarding s Rap, Downhill Too Risky?, Ski Masks Debut 



50 Years Ago 

SKI MASKS ARE THE 
NEW RAGE. You just aren't 
chic anymore unless your 
head is shrouded in a ski 
mask. The vogue got started 
last year after an American 
woman traveling in South 
America spotted Peruvian 
Indians on a lofty, treeless pla- 
teau wearing colorful wool 
masks to protect their faces 
from the cold, high winds. 
Leona Selengut brought as 
many of the masks as she 
could back to the U.S., and 
now the entire village of 
Cusco is engaged in making 
them for export. 

— Ski Life, March 1959 



60 Years Ago 

PORTILLO HOTEL OPENS 




The Grand Hotel Portillo opened in 
the Chilean ski fields this July in a 
ceremony attended by government 
officials, diplomats, newsmen and 
leading South America skiers. The 
hotel was built primarily to stimulate 
European and U.S. tourist traffic. 
— Ski Magazine, November 1949 



BY IM MeCULLOCH: SIDE-SLIPPIHO CAN SAVI YOUR NICK 
BY FRED ISEUN REVERSE SHOULDER HANDICAPS GOOD WEDELN 



DOWNHILL TOO DANGEROUS? 
In the Western State Junior Cham- 
pionships downhill race, 17-year-old 
Terry Tollefson lost control on the 
icy course, and smashed into the 
trees, suffering compound fractures 
of his legs and thighs, and losing great 
amounts of blood. He survived, but 
the Reno Ski Club resolved to "stop 
this kind of slaughter. There are those 
who say that we must have fast, tough, 
unfettered downhill races if we hope 
to catch up with the best European 
runners. There are others, like the 
Reno Ski Club, who feel that the end 
is not worth the price that has to be 
paid." — Ski Magazine, November 1949 




25 Years Ago 

THE WINNERS, AND ABSENT- 
ERS. The 1984 men's overall World 
Cup champion was Swiss Pirmin Zur- 
briggen. . . Switzerland's Erika Hess won 
the women's title; third place went to 
America's Tamara McKinney. . .Nor- 
wegian Toril Forland won the women's 




March: Bye, bye USST—it's on to CU. 



pro ski racing title for the fifth time. . . 
American Melissa Dimino became the 
first woman to go faster than 200 kilo- 
meters per hour on skis. . . Inverted aeri- 
als were banned at the North American 
freestyle championships. . . Bill Marolt 
leaves the U.S. Ski Team to become the 
University of Colorado's Athletic Direc- 
tor. — Ski Magazine, October 1984 

15 Years Ago 

SKIERS VS. SNOWBOARDERS. 
"A small and different element has 
made snowboarding bad," says Nick 
Badami of Park City and Alpine 
Meadows. He believes irresponsible 
snowboard marketers have encour- 
aged the minority who've given the 
sport a bad name. Maria McNulty, 
head of the Utah Snowboard As- 
sociation, counters, "We don't need 
to label people skiers or snowboard- 
ers. We're all out to have fun." The 
ski-snowboarding feud is most intense 
in Utah, where half the state's largest 
ski areas ban snowboarding. — Snow 
Country Magazine, October 1994 




Before they tame into vogue for robbing banks. 
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Dartmouth's Lasting Legacy to U.S. Skiing 

This New Hampshire skiing powerhouse leads the list ofHonorees named to the U.S. Hall of Fame. 



By Tom West 

When Fred Harris called a 
meeting on January 10, 
1910 in his dorm room at 
Dartmouth College in Hanover, New- 
Hampshire, to create an outdoors club 
for Dartmouth, he probably had little 
idea that he was laying 
an important foundation 
upon which would be 
built an extraordinary 
legacy for skiing in the 
United States. 

Harris loved the out- 
doors in winter, espe- 
cially when he was on 
skis, but was frustrated 
that most of his col- 
lege mates rarely went 
outside on wintry days. 
So that day in Room 
#4 in Fairweather Hall, 
the Dartmouth Outing 
Club was formed with Fred Harris as its 
first President. 

Many of the greatest names in Ameri- 
can skiing would add their names to the 
membership of the Dartmouth Outing 
Club during their college careers. The 
club was among six that founded the 
U.S. Eastern Amateur Ski Association in 
1922. It also sponsored the first National 
Ski Association downhill race in 1933, 
won by Dartmouth ski team member 
Henry Woods. 

Nearly 10 percent of the names on 
the Honor Roll of the U.S. Ski and 
Snowboard Hall of Fame have a Dart- 
mouth connection. Harris was the first 
to be so honored. The second was Dick 
Durrance, a 17-time national champi- 
onship skier, who was the greatest of 
all American ski racers in the 1930s. 
Charles A. Proctor came to Dartmouth 
to take up a teaching position and 
served as patron and faculty advisor to 
the Dartmouth Outing Club. He also 
made many contributions in support of 
skiing, as did his son, Charles N. (Char- 
ley) Proctor, who captained the 1 927 



Dartmouth Ski Team and competed in 
the St. Moritz Olympic Games in 1928. 

Besides the Proctors, many Dart- 
mouth alumni devoted their lives to 
skiing, frequently in volunteer capacities. 
Dr. Amos "Bud" Little, John McGril- 
lisjohn Carleton (who was the first 



Dartmouth Alumni on the Honor Roll of the 
U.S. Ski and Snowboard Hall of Fame 

Fred Harris, Dick Durrance, Charles A. Proctor, Charles N. Proctor, 
Amos Litde, David Lawrence, John McGrillis, Henry Woods, Otto 
Schniebs,John Carleton, Sel Hannah, Sally Neidlinger, Warren Oliv- 
ers, Chick Igaya, Howard Olivers, Malcolm McLane, Harry Pollard, 
Sig Steinwall, Walter Prager,Tom Corcoran, Brooks Dodge, Wallace 
Bertram, John Caldwell, David Bradley, Ernest Robes, Harold Hirsch, J 
Vernon Lamb, James Branch, Diana Golden, Ned Gillette, John Litch- 
field, Bill Briggs, Liz Mclntyre. 

(These are individuals who are known to have a connection to Dartmouth. There may 
be others whose college backgrounds were not recorded in their files at the Hall of 
Fame.) 



to descend New Hampshire's Tucker- 
man headwall on skis, in company with 
Charley Proctor) , Malcolm McLane, 
and Harry Pollard are just a few ex- 
amples. Several great coaches also served 
at Dartmouth, including Sig Steinwall, 
Otto Schniebs, Walter Pragerjohn 
Caldwell, and David Bradley. 

Skiing adventurers like Ned Gillette 
and Bill Briggs had connections to 
Dartmouth. Briggs dropped out after 
attending a philosophy class in which 
he was the only student to admit that 



he believed in free will. Sally Nei- 
dlinger Hudson is one of four women 
to attend Dartmouth and to reach the 
Hall of Fame. Betsy Snite-Riley, slalom 
silver medalist at the 1960 Squaw Valley 
Olympics, was a top skier at Hanover 
High School who trained with the 
Dartmouth ski team. Di- 
L ana Golden, winner of 1 0 
golds in World Disabled Ski 
Championships competi- 
tion who led a U.S. disabled 
women's medal sweep in the 
1 988 Calgary Winter Games 
also attended Dartmouth. 
Liz Mclntyre, the 1992 silver 
medalist in Olympic moguls 
skiing is the most recently 
inducted Honored Member. 

David Lawrence made the 
Dartmouth ski team in his 
freshman year. He went on 
to compete internationally, 
coached the U.S. ski team, and mar- 
ried Andrea Mead. Sel Hannah, Brooks 
Dodge, Tom Corcoran, Harold Hirsch, 
and John Litchfield can claim a Dart- 
mouth connection. And who can forget 
Willace "Bunny" Bertram, who made 
America's first ski tow a viable proposi- 
tion and went on to develop Vermont's 
Suicide Six. 
How's that for a legacy? 

Tom West is president of the U.S. Ski and 
Snowboard Hall o f Fame and Museum 
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1965: A Fantasy 
of the Future 



A Canadian artist creates iconic images of 
Bunnies in skiland and a Disney resort that 
could have been. 

By John Fry, Art by Graeme Ross 

The year was 1965, and ski industry tongues were wagging 
over the soon-to-be new resorts of two of America's most 
famous brand names — the Playboy Club and Walt Disney 
Enterprises. The former would be built outside Playboy Magazine's 
hometown of Chicago, the latter in the High Sierra of Disney's 
home state, California. 

What would these new places look like? What would these two 
geniuses of adult and juvenile popular culture do to create a new 
template of ski resort design? Actually, no one knew. But it didn't 
discourage Ski Magazine from fantasizing about the change com- 
ing to the mountains. As the magazine's editor, I asked Canadian 
artist and award-winning animator Graeme Ross, a boyhood 
friend, to entertain readers with his vision of the future. 

Hugh Hefner opened his first Playboy Club country resort at 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, in 1968, not far from Chicago's North 
Shore. The modern architecture was not all that different than 
what artist Ross had anticipated. Contributing editor Morten 
Lund described it in a December 1969 article he wrote for Ski. 
"The hotel is a... St. Moritz Palace and Folies Bergere rolled into 
one... .A series of long, low, brown, balconied buildings stretch 
across a bland Wisconsin ridge.... Inside, Bunnyland is a thick-car- 
peted, multi-level wonder of sexy lighting, fountains, pools and 
neo-Versailles hall of mirrors. ...There is a disco where you can 
actually dance non-contact dances with the Bunnies." 

Outside was a pre-existing modest Midwestern ski hill. The 
skiing director was none other than Switzerland's Art Furrer. 
America's foremost trick skier was teaching Playboy bunnies, along 
with the resort's regular clients. 

The Lake Geneva Club aim ski area was an odd mix, but it en- 
dured, even thrived profitably, and Hefner added another at Great 
Gorge, New Jersey. Sometime in the 1980s, however, the bloom 
went off, and Hefner began to shut down and sell oftTiis Playboy 
Clubs. Lake Geneva became the Grand Geneva Resort, operating 
today with three chairlifts, 18 trails, night skiing, and a terrain park. 
Hefner's Great Gorge resort was purchased by Intrawest and is now 
Mountain Creek Resort. 

Walt Disney, even as he built amusement parks in warm- 
weather states, loved the mountains. He was an early investor in 
California's Sugar Bowl, where trails still descend Mount Disney. 
In I960, he masterfully choreographed the Squaw Valley Olym- 
pics ceremonies. It was time for him to have his own ski resort. In 
1965, he presented the U.S. Forest Service with a plan for a $35 
million ski area covering a half-dozen bowls, starting with 14 lifts. 
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Next to Sequoia National Park, on U.S. Forest Service recre- 
ational permit land, it was called Mineral King. 

However, late in 1966, almost a year after Ski published 
Ross's fantasy, Walt Disney died of cancer. Gone from the 
Disney Co.'s corporate halls was Walt's enthusiasm for skiing 
and the mountains. Worse for Mineral King, the California- 
based Sierra Club reversed its previous support for the pro- 
posed resort and became a vigorous, vocal opponent. In 1970, 
Congress passed the National Environmental Policy Act, 



allowing opponents of ski area expansion, such as the Sierra 
Club, a greater voice in the national forest permitting process. 
Mineral King became hopelessly stalled. The deathblow came 
in 1978 when Congress moved Mineral King jurisdiction 
from the Forest Service to the National Park Service. Disney's 
dream ended. 

Artist Graeme Ross died last year, but his amazing line 
drawings and the cartoons he created over the years for Ski and 
for Snow Country magazines live on. ^ 
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Remembering 
Dick Barrymore 

Legendary ski filmmaker Dick Barrymore died at the age of 74 in 
August 2008 (Remembering, Sept. 2008). Following are the 
reminiscences of a longtime friend and colleague. 

By Dick Dorworth 

In the fall of 1%2 I was carrying a full load of classes in my 
last semester of undergraduate work at the University of 
Nevada in Reno, working a half-rime job, training for the 
upcoming Olympic tryouts, and trying to put aside enough 
money to travel to all those tryouts. I was broke and maxed and 
felt like a juggler with one ball too many in the air. 

My friends and fellow ski racers Ron Funk and Don Mc- 
Kinnon knew about my situation, and they also knew that their 
friend Dick Barrymore was looking for someone in Reno to 
organize a showing of his ski film. I'd never met Dick or seen 
his films, but I knew about him and about his filming trip with 
Funk to New Zealand the year before. Ron and Don put Dick 
and me in touch and we signed a contract that fulfilled both 
our needs. Barrymore would get introduced to the Reno ski 
crowd and I would make enough money to race that winter. 
I had to guarantee Dick a certain amount of money to come 
to Reno, but we were assured the film would be shown to a 
sell-out crowd. After all, Dick was a great if relatively unknown 
ski filmmaker, and I would spare no efforts to promote the man 
and his film to a town filled with skiers. 

Dick showed up the afternoon of the showing after a long 
drive from Los Angeles. He took a nap, showered, and we went 
to the State Building Auditorium, which I'd rented for the film. 
It was, to put it mildly, not a full house, but Dick, as always, put 
on a show to remember. It was the best ski film and narration 
the few of us present had ever seen and heard. I was amazed 
and inspired as well as filled with the dread of financial disaster, 
for the night's receipts were far less than I had agreed to pay 
Barrymore, not to mention the costs I'd already incurred. When 
the film was over and it was rime to settle accounts, Dick said, 
"Let's have a drink." We took the cash box and went across 
the street to the bar of the old Riverside Hotel. We ordered a 
drink and Dick asked how much it had cost me to put on the 
film. I told him. He took that much out ot the box and gave it 
to me.Then he told me what he thought it cost him to come 
to Reno from L.A. He took that out of the box for himself. 
And then he said we should split the profits, which came to 
$30 each, saving me a financial/personal debacle and a huge 
amount of stress while giving me something tar more valuable 
than the money involved. 

That was Dick Barrymore and the beginning of a friendship 
that lasted until his death on August 1 , 2008. 
During the 30 years of his ski filmmaking until the late 1980s 
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Barrymore on the "set " c. 1 965. 



Dick made a huge contribution to the world and business of 
skiing, to the culture of skiing and to the legacy of ski films. I'll 
leave it to others more knowledgeable to analyze and praise 
that contribution. Suffice it to say that his work was full of hap- 
piness and fun, inspiration and beauty, good fellowship and wit, 
and his films honored skiing, skiers, the mountains, and the lives 
and lifestyles that revolved around them. 

In 1969 NewYorkTimes film critic Roger Greenspun had 
this to say about what was perhaps Dick's best known film, 
77/c List o f the Ski Bums, starring Ron Funk, Mike Zeutell, 
and Ed Ricks, (Greenspun and the Times misspelled Funk's 
name as Fink):"77ic List of the Ski Bums. . .succeeds surpris- 
ingly well — surprisingly at least for me, because I have never 
been on skis in my life, have never wanted to ski, and in general 
have embraced indolence with a passion most men reserve for 
their mistresses. . . Tlie Last of the Ski Bums. . .knows that skiing 
is a more serious occupation than, say, working, and that — like 
sailing, climbing, and all the lonely ways of wasting rime — it is a 
form of contemplation." 

I've never known a more riveting storyteller or person hap- 
pier in front of or better able to hold an audience than Dick 
Barrymore. 

He was, however, a terrible poker player. In Portillo in 1963 
he couldn't resist playing poker with the truly poker-taced 
Monty Atwater, and Dick consistently lost. His natural ability to 
tell a story worked against him at poker, for his expressive face 
revealed the quality of his hand. When it was bad Dick looked 
like the woman of his dreams had just walked out the door; 
when his hand was good his face lit up like she had just walked 
back in unbuttoning her blouse. 
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Although Barrymore reluctantly 
posed for this studio PR shot 
(above), his real office was on the 
mountain (right). 



Skiing for his camera was al- 
ways a pleasure, never an ordeal 
or a job. I remember a day in 
Bariloche when Ken Corrock 
and I skied powder for Dick 
and his camera and because of 
Dicks presence and personality 
we had more fun than if we had 
been only skiing for ourselves, 
and that's why I remember it. 
It was a few years before I saw 
the footage taken that day and 
it was obvious that Ken and I 
were having a great time. Part 
of Dick Barrymore was that 
he wanted everyone to have as 
much fun as he was having. 

He was a superb pilot and 
though I am generally quite 
uncomfortable in small planes, 
I always had confidence in 
Dick's piloting skills and atten- 
tion to detail. He liked to tell 
the story of how he would fly 
from Sun Valley to Dana Point, 
California, to work on the editing 
of his films and of how he would 
read the Sunday paper during 

the long, lonely early morning flight across the emptiness of 
Nevada. One day while reading his paper he noticed another 
small plane flying below and left of him and Dick could see the 
pilot of that plane was also reading the paper. Dick never read 
the paper again while flying. He picked me up once in Driggs, 
Idaho to fly me to Boise and we followed the freeway rather 
than take the shorter path across Craters of the Moon Monu- 
ment with its expanse of jagged lava flows because ". . .there's 
no place to put a plane down there." That was Dick Barrymore 
the pilot. 

During the mid-8()s Dick and I were living in Ketchum and 
we both were wrestling with unruly relationship issues. During 
that time we had a weekly dinner conference to commiserate, 
confer, confide, advise, and laugh at each other and ourselves 
over our follies and adventures within the biggest adventure of 
them all — love. No one told a story on himself as well as Dick 
Barrymore, and his material was almost unbelievable except 
that his friends knew it was true. Mine was pretty good as well 
and we were never at a loss for words, stories, or lessons, some 
of which we learned. Those weekly dinners were salvation and 
tonic, completely enjoyable, and will always be remembered for, 
among other things, the attitude about and perspective on the 
life and lifestyle Dick embodied and we had both chosen and 
lived in slightly different ways. He summed up that attitude and 
perspective in his book Breaking Even: "I wouldn't trade one 
moonrise over the Aiguilles in Chamonix, one sunrise from 



the summit of the Matterhorn, 
or one choking powder run in 
the Monashees for a basket full of 
General Motors blue-chip stock 
certificates." 

The last time I saw Dick he was 
at his mother Blanche's condo in 
Ketchum two weeks before he 
died. He had endured a brutal sev- 
eral months of surgery for brain 
cancer, after which he opted out 
of traditional western-medicine 
chemo and radiation therapy in 
the U.S. and went for a Hail Mary 
shot at alternative treatment in 
Mexico,. He was wrapped up in a 
blanket on a recliner chair when I 
arrived tor a short visit. He turned 
off the TV and we 
talked mostly about 
old friends. Since we 
were there Blanche 
announced she would 
leave for a short time 
and go to the post 
office. I said that I 
hoped she had some 
good mail waiting for 
her. The 96-year-old 
Blanche Barrymore, 
who had buried her 
other child, Dick's brother Doug, 21 years earlier and who was 
now nursing her remaining child through his last days, looked 
at me with a charming, roguish smile and said, "Well, I probably 
won't be receiving any love letters, but maybe I'll get a nice 
package." 

It was an insight into where Dick got his sense of humor, 
his love of life, his gratitude for powder snow, moonrises, and 
sunrises. 

The last thing Dick Barrymore said to me as I was leaving 
was, "Dick, you're looking very healthy." 
"Yes,' I replied, "I'm feeling pretty good." 
"That's good," he said, "that's good." 
So was Dick Barrymore. % 



Dick Dotworth has lived, skied, and climbed in Europe, Asia, Alaska, 
and South America. He raced from 1950 through 1965 and set the 
world speed record on skis ( 106 mph) in Portillo, Chile, in 1963, a record 
that lasted for one year. He is a former men's coach for the U.S. Ski Team 
and director of the Aspen ski school. He Inis been a climbing guide Jor the 
Yosentite Mountaineering School, Shasta Mountain Guides, and Exum 
Mountain Guides. A freelance writer, reporter, and columnist, his writ- 
ing has appeared in many publications. His book Night Driving was 
published in October 2001. Dotworth lives in Ketchum, Idaho. 
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Hunter Mountain 
Via Central Casting 

Fifty years ago, Broadway celebrities flocked 
to, and invested in, a new winter playground. 
It didn't take long for the masses to follow. 

By Dinah Witchel 

Hunter Mountain, New York, is gearing up to cele- 
brate its 50th birthday in January, with fireworks, live 
entertainment, lift tickets at $19.59 (the year when 
the first lifts and snowmaking were installed) and live entertain- 
ment from the party band Nuts in a Blender. 

According to Paul Pepe, longtime public relations director for 
Hunter Mountain, in his book The Sleqnng Giant, it was Sat- 
urday, January 9, 1960, that saw a chairlift crank into action tor 
the first time. Snow was Ming and the chairs were filled with 
celebrities, many — like actor LawTence Harvey — who did not 
ski. Still, skiers or no, the presence of those Broadway names was 
appropriate, because Hunter had launched as a fiill-fledged ski 
area dianks to Broadway director/producer Jimmy Hammer- 
stein, son of famed lyricist Oscar Hammerstein II {The Sound of 
Music, South Piiaffc/Hic King and I). 

The story is part of skiing folklore. Long a prosperous summer 
resort in the northern Catskill Mountains, by the mid-1950s the 
town of Hunter. New York, had fallen on hard rimes, its summer 
clientele lured away by the more glamorous and more acces- 
sible resort hotels in die southern Catskills.With the formidable 
Colonel's Chair ridge (more than 3,000 feet at its highest point) 
looming over die town, it didn't tike much imagination to 
envision a ski area. But the town fathers needed more than 
imagination; they needed cash and expertise. An ad in the New 
YoikTimes offered the mountain to a developer "for a song," as 
Pepe put it; it brought no takers. 




A 1966 visit from then NewYork Senator Robert Kennedy and his 
wife Ethel, both skiers, kept the media spotlight on Hunter. 



The Great Giveaway 

A desperate call went out to NewYork HeraUTribune sports 
reporter Denise McCluggage, who wrote in her ski column 
about the mountain that was being given away. Broadway 
dancer Phil Gerard (later a pioneer of ski ballet on his revolving 
Ski Dek) picked up on the item and passed it along to Ham- 
merstein, a skier, who jumped on the offer. Hammerstein met 
with the owners of the property. Hunter contractors Israel (Izzy) 
and Onille Slutzky, set up a corporation and turned to his show 
business friends for money. Among the early investors (at $50 
per debenture), says Pepe, were such show-biz luminaries as Paul 
Newman and Joanne Woodward, actress Kim Novak, comedian 
Morey Amsterdam, actor Christopher Plummer, and members 
of the Modem Jazz Quartet. 

What the stars and their friends paid for were two Poma 
double chairlifts (one a mile long), "die largest artificial snow- 
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Opera star 
at Hunter, 



l> lim r Munsel) who had a house 
heads for the chairlift. 
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(Left) Ski school director Karl 
Piattner and Orville Slutzky 
flank actress Kim Novak. (Right) 
New York Mayor John Lindsay. a 
frequent Hunter visitor, fancied 
the steep K27 — dubbed "Terror 
o f the CatskiUs" — to duck 
photographers. 



making facilities in the world installed at a cost of $70,000" 
(according to die first Hunter Mountain press release), and a base 
lodge resurrected from a crumbling hotel, newly decked out by 
Broadway set designers Peter Larkin and Mel Bourne with red- 
flocked wallpaper and pseudo gas lighting. Phil Gerard's Hunter 
House down the road, another refurbished hostelry, attracted show- 
girls and models along with other theater people to its improvised, 
if smoky, fireplace. 

There was nothing pseudo about die sno\vmaking.The Slutz- 
kys' main business of construction meant die brothers had a slew of 
huge air compressors idle every winter, and now these machines 
were pumping compressed air into die snowmaking pipes at a rate 
unmatched anywhere in the world at the time. 

There was nothing improvised about the ski shop, operated by 
10th Mountain veteran Vinnie Quinn.or the ski school, headed by 
Kari Piattner, a former Austrian ski racer lured from Mount Snow, 
Vermont. 



Omens Good and Bad 

Skiing credentials established, Hammerstein and friends celebrated 
the area's show-business connections by naming die trails after 
New York City landmarks: Fifth Avenue, The Battery, Park Avenue, 
and Lower Broadway. Opening day found them covered widi 
natural snow, a good omen. A posse of non-skiing stars — among 
them playwright Moss Hart and actress Kitty Carlisle — gamely 
rode die only operating chairiift, which broke down mid-ride, not 
a good omen. The Hunter crew realigned the cables manually and 
the stars were carried down mountain in time to attend the open- 
ing-night party. 

When the reviews came in, so to speak, die news was not good. 
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The second chairiift had been delayed in arriving from Europe; 
the snowmaking equipment couldn't make snow, or at least not 
enough of it. In spite of the stumbling start, the number of skiers 
and days of skiing more than doubled in the next two years. As 
Christopher Plummer noted in his autobiography, "It was all rather 
'in,' everyone mosdy knew everyone else." But being an "in" resort 
wasn't covering the bills, which kept mounting. Jimmy Hammer- 
Stein and his star-smdded stockholders rang down the curtain in 
the middle of the third season, leaving the Slutzky brothers with a 
Broadway-financed flop on their hands. 

Determined to revive the town of Hunter and the surround- 
ing Shanty Hollow area as a popular getaway, the Slutzkys took 
over the ski area, ignoring die Cassandra-like warnings of New 
York State engineers that it couldn't be done. Too little snowfall 
and too many rock outcroppings, among other things, diey said. 
Orville and Izzy did it, learning on die job as they plowed profits 
and know-how from their prosperous construction company into 
blasting rock to upgrade die skiing.They didn't neglect market- 
ing, launching a beginner's area, a Ladies' Day program, and an 
adjacent real estate development. Perhaps even more important, 
widi die help of Pepe, a former Broadway press agent, diey flogged 
the area at ski shows, with press releases, and by making a stun- 
ningly successful appearance on Johnny ('arson's Taught Show. The 
Hunter representative was Kitty Falger, an Austrian instructor who 
was not only beautiful, but "smart, clever, and funny" according to 
Pepe. Her assignment was to teach Carson to ski on camera, using 
a small wooden slope covered with plastic chips (left over from a 
much heralded, but ultimately ill-fated experiment widi summer 
skiing at Hunter). Carson hammed it up as an athletic klutz, and 
Kitty stayed right with him, feeding him straight lines and helping 
him sidestep up the slippery chips. 
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Bom in the 1970s, Hunter's "specialty" races — invoking firemen, chefs, policemen, doctors, and nurses — still thrive today. 




The Carson show gave Hunter a big boost onto the national 
stage; the Slutzkys were encouraged to move forward, adding 
promotional programs like night skiing and "Men's Day." New 
trails were cut, a chairlift added, but the biggest boost came from 
a new base lodge, dubbed by one ski columnist the "Taj Mahal of 
the Catskills." Dedicated on December 1 2, 1 964, it was a hyper- 
modern cavernous affair, a huge glass-walled free-form pleasure 
dome with 45,(MH) feet of floor space, a 27-foot ceiling, restaurant, 
pizzeria, a bandstand suspended from die ceiling and intermingled 
dance floors below, with a bar that curved back and forth like a 
huge snake. Not long after, a "Snow-A-Go-Go" disco was added 
to the base lodge (it was still die 1 %( h, after all), giving Hunter — 
along with the refurbished hotels in the village — a life after ski. As 
improvements on trails, lifts, and snowmaking continued — 15 miles 
of slopes and trails, a double chair, and a triple chair were added in 
the mid-1960s as was an all new snowmaking system — it was clear 
that Hunter exemplified "if you build it, they will come." Hun- 
dreds of skiers, including Senator Robert E Kennedy and liis wife, 
Ethel, came to see and ski the mountain. Metropolitan opera stir 
Patrice Munsel, who had a home at die mountain, cut die ribbon 
for the new triple chair, 3,500 feet long over a 900-foot vertical 
with a capacity of 1 ,800 skiers per hour. 

Whitey Pitches Hunter 

"Always on die lookout for celebrities to heighten die image 
of Hunter," Pepe said, he invitedYankee pitcher Whitey Foal to 
try the skiing. White)' liked it, and during the seasons he skied at 
Hunter, he dispensed autographs and "baseball advice" freely. Other 
celebrities sought more privacy, including New York Mayor John 
Lindsay, who got away from photographers by skiing K-27, a trail 
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dubbed "Terror of the Catskills." To avoid congestion in the base 
lodge as crowds collected around the popular composer Leonard 
Bernstein, management sent a lunch up to the mountain lodge for 
him to enjoy. Even more of a draw, a few years later, was Jean- 
Claude Killy, who spent several days at Hunter Mountain as part of 
a Ladies Home Journal promotion. 

A secret celebrity was the young (not yet 13) John E Kennedy, 
Jr., then living in New York City. Hunter had agreed to let him 
ski at the area out of the limelight. Starting in 1 973, young John 
enjoyed his skiing privacy for diree seasons. In return, he agreed 
to pictures before he moved on to college. The result was another 
publicity coup for Hunter: the front page and a center spread in 
the Nnt'York Daily Nat's, photos in People magazine, and a story 
diat moved around the world via wire services. 

Also cooking up colorful copy, skiing chefs gadiered annually — 
and still do — for a ski race. Firefighters, chefs, doctors, and police 
officers had their annual races — and still do. 

Pepe s prescient plan to pepper die mountain with stars had 
proved successftil. 

Less dian diree hours from Broadway, Hunter Mountain now 
boasts 55 trails, 1 1 lifts, two terrain parks, a snowtubing park, a 
full-service luxury hotel and 1 00 percent snowmaking capability. 
These days the ski area is a beacon for singles from metropolitan 
New York, and the marquee names diat used to light Hunters 
slopes are overshadowed by hoopla surrounding beer fests 

Founder Izzy Slutzky died in 2(X)6, but brodier Orville, now 92, 
goes to the office seven days a week."Fifty years ago," he says,"they 
said it couldn't be done. We showed diem." 

Thanks to its pioneers, Hunters half-century celebration may be 
die beginning of anodier 50 years. 

Happy Birthday, Hunter! ^ 
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Skiing Heritage Week 2009 



A Magic 

Mammoth 

Experience 



By Dean Ericson 

What a week it was! Skiing 
Heritage Week 2009 at 
Mammoth Mountain, California, 
March 29-April 3 was a resounding success 
and a defining moment for the International 
Skiing History Association. 

It was an experience which all partici- 
pants — 60 ISHA members, 70 ski histori- 
ans from around the world, ski museum 
executives from the U.S. and Europe, the 
Mammoth Lakes Foundation, Mammoth Ski 
Museum, and members of the Mammoth 
Lakes community — will long cherish. Wc 
enjoyed a rich and rewarding week at Dave 
McCoys legendary mountain, including shar- 
ing the Mammoth Mountain skiing experi- 
ence, camaraderie borne of a passion for ski- 
ing and the mountains, serious attention to 
skiing history, recognition of exemplary film 
and written contributions to the historical 
record, and memorials to departed icons. 
Among the week's highlights were: 

• The opportunity to see first-hand the 
incredible Mason Beekley Collection of 
Skiing Art and Literature, beautifully dis- 
played by Kendra Knight, Mammoth Ski 
Museum's executive director and curator. 

• ISHA's Annual Awards (see p. 28) pre- 
sented to eight individuals for outstanding 
film and written contributions to skiing 
history. The dinner and presentations were 
made at the Mammoth Ski Museum in the 
midst of the Beekley Collection. We hon- 
ored the contributions of John Allen, Dick 
Barrymore, Paul Ryan, Roland Huntford, 
Nils Larsen, Jeremy Davis, Mary Kerr, and 
Robin Morning. 

• The 2009 International Ski History 
Congress presentation of 55 papers and the 
opportunity to meet authors from the U.S. 
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Dean and Judy Ericson take in the view during a magical Mammoth day. 




Bill BrZs strums and Jim Wilson fiddles during a 
reception at the Mammoth Ski Museum. 





If you had to ski in these conditions, you 'd be smiling too. 
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Suzy Chaffee reprises the moves that made her the Chapstkk Girl. 




0 " Vt/ " " ^ ,W Henrik B^-r 



touts one of hi 



s own. 





Beekley sisters Loric, Sayrc, and Liza-Lee lead the group song Jest. 



and 1 1 other countries (see pg. 29). The event was orga- 
nized by Robin Morning, Marianne O'Connor, John Allen, 
and John Fry. The Mark Hodler Foundation, Mammoth 
Ski Museum, ISHA, and corporate sponsors supported the 
Congress, whose presentations added importantly to the 
record of international skiing history. 

• The Mason Beekley Annual Memorial Lecture by 
German history professor Dr. Annette Hofmann focused on 
the historic, and current, challenges facing female ski jump- 
ers in their quest for recognition by the FIS and IOC, with 
a focus on women's participation in the 2010 Olympics. 

• A moving memorial to Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
beloved skiing icon and crusading environmentalist, who 
died in Mammoth on March 31 (see p. 45). The memorial, 
in the form of a preview of a documentary on Andrea's life, 
was lovingly and expertly produced by ISHA board mem- 
ber Allison Probliso. 

• An impromptu Movers and Shakers Evening at 
Cervinia restaurant with Doug Pfeiffer as impresario, 
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the Beekley sisters leading us in the ISHA Song, and a 
few intrepid story tellers (and one singing artist, Osvaldo 
Ancinas) entertaining attendees. 

• A meeting of ski museum executives, chaired by Tom 
West of the U.S. National Ski and Snowboard Museum 
and Hall of Fame. With an international representation of 
museum executives, the meeting provided the opportunity 
to share ideas on fund raising and opportunities for collabo- 
ration. 

• An entertaining on-mountain longboard demonstra- 
tion (see pg. 26) and an evening of wonderful ski-film 
screenings rounded out the week. 

And serving as a fitting background for the week's events 
was the magic of world-class Mammoth Mountain, sunny 
Southern California skies, and fabulous spring skiing condi- 
tions for all to enjoy. ^ 

Dean Bricsott is President of the International Skiing History 
Association. 
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Plumas Ski Club s Longboard Revival 

Longboard racing is alive and well, as demonstated at Mammoth Mountain. 





Plumas iongboarder Allison Young puts a little flair in her finish. 




Racers ready their arsenal of 16- foot skis. 




Plumas' Justin Dillcy in 
streamlined crouch. 



ISHA's Sayre Wardell, in fine finish, hugs the net. 



By Morten Lund 
Photography by Bonnie Colgan 

During Skiing Heritage Week, California's Plumas 
Ski Club upheld its goal of preserving California's 
longboard heritage by staging a "Longboard Demo" 
that got underway as spectators lined the final quarter-mile 
slope under Mammoth Mountain's Chair 2. Sending long- 
board novices and club members in period costume on their 
way, spectators cheered as each rider pointed their longboards 
down and let'em rip. The novices, whose entire experience 
had been on skis no longer than seven feet, found themselves 
riding 16-footers rapidly accelerating toward 40 miles an hour 
straight down the slope — no big deal ordinarily, but these 
monsters went as if on rails. 

Skiers underestimating their acceleration took early sit— 
downs. Halfway, most novices were braking, dragging the long 
single pole hard by pulling on die handle and sitting on the 
pole. Out of reasonable caution, most braked to a walk three- 
quarters of the way down. ISHA board member Sayre Wardell, 
daughter of ISHA founder Mason Beekley showed real desire 
and delightedly took her longboards all die way. 

She did relish her speed a bit much and, although her 
braking pole threw a huge rooster tail, she breached the bot- 
tom safety net, her skis nosing softly into the fence as the net 
slowly went down with her. End of run. Said Sayre: "This was 
a lifetime opportunity I wasn't going to miss!" 

Reading ski history books is to experience skiing history, 
but skiing these giants is physically to experience skiing's 
heritage, which descends direcdy from the lusty, lively society 
of the 1800s California mining camps that invented longboard 
racing. 

The earliest longboard racing began in January 1861 in the 
town of Onion Valley, but within a month longboarding had 
spread 30 miles north to history's second-oldest recorded race 
site in Eureka Bowl. Though longboarding faded as the mines 
closed, the spectacle left an undying California dream of re- 
suscitating this glorious heritage. And the Plumas Ski Club has 
succeeded in doing just that — not an easy thing. 

To fulfill the dream, the Plumas Ski Club was founded in the 
early 1950s by skiers from the Quincy-Portola section of Plu- 
mas County who first raised a regular rope-tow ski area in the 
Eureka Bowl near Johnstown, knowing that it was a historic 
longboard site. As a modeern rope-tow area, Eureka Bowl 
went through the usual small-ski-area-life-and-death struggle 
while elsewhere in California one-shot longboard revival races 
intermittendy popped up. During a typical longboard event 
in 1964, Iongboarder Jerry Burelle proved that longboarding 
was not just a matter of standing on skis in a sort of toboggan 
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ride — Burelle took on 1964 Olympic medalist Billy Kidd (on modern 
downhill skis) and beat Kidd to the bottom. No immediate follow-up 
races were held — but the longboard would just not die. 

In 1 985, Rob Russell, an avid telemark skier, onetime ski patroller 
at California's June Mountain and fidltime landscape architect, setded 
in Quincy. He also became a longboarder. His expertise landed him 
an on-camera part in a 1991 PBS television special, California's Gold, 
which featured a sequence on longboard skiing. Using tliis exposure as 
momentum, Russell, as president of the Plumas Ski Club, led an effort 
with extraordinary help from volunteer members in 1 993 to establish 
the first annual longboard races in Eureka Bowl. 

The first two events came otF in January and February 1993.Then 
came a third race in March: Plumas' first World Longboard Champion- 
sliip.To date there have been 16 continuous Eureka Bowl champion- 
ships. Racers come from all over California, Nevada, and intermittendy 
from Canada, England, Norway, Belgium, Australia, and Germany. 
More than 500 spectators annually watch some 50 longboarders batde 
it out for men's and women's tides in two-person elimination races. 
Eureka Hill is now so clearly the active hub of longboarding that 
staunch Plumas activist Scott Lawson, director of the Plumas County 
Museum, says,"We're the big guys. Longboard racing was born and 
re-born here!" 

To survive, Plumas' longboarders had to hop a few hurdles. To begin, 
volunteers had to organize and work selllessly. Phil Gallagher, an active 
supporter and former ski coach at Quincy s high school, says," What 
really tied us together was that we were all backcountry skiers who had 
begun to wonder about our ski ancestors around here." 

The big barrier was lack of skis. The Plumas Club had borrowed 
aged longboards from the Plumas County Historical Museum for the 
1993 race. Some of these skis were nearly a hundred years old — highly 
breakable. New skis were obviously needed. But even loyalists hesitated 
to put out $500 (or equivalent rime) to produce classic solid-wood 
longboards, then have them outperformed by, God forbid, hybrid 
longboards made with laminated wood or fiberglass with bases smeared 
with modern ski wax. The Plumas club soon forged some "authenticity- 
rules." Eureka Bowl racers were limited to leather bindings and solid 
wood skis incorporating neither plastic nor metal and using only classic 
"dope" — that is, organic wax in handmade concoctions, no factory 
stuff from tubes. 

And then, a big break: In 1994 club member Chris Murray opened his 
well-equipped workshop to club members on whom it fell to turn out 
new, practical racing longboards.The revival was on track. Next, Feather 
River Community College scheduled Longboard Construction Classes 
that now have produced mon: than 50 pairs of longboards. Although 
a modest number, it is sufficient to supply skis to new recruits, old and 
young. It was a case of "build the boards and they will come!" 

The number of the region's skiers eager to race the new longboards 
has steadily increased. Snowboarder Nick Polzack remarks,"I got 
into longboarding just by living in Quincy. I went to a race and got 
hooked." With that sort of appeal to skiers and boarders, and with the 
enthusiasts of the Plumas Ski Club pulling their weight, the future for 
longboarding heritage seems bright. An Olympic event in 2018?... 
We're keeping our pole(s) crossed. * 
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ISHA's 2009 Award Winners 

Honoring the individuals who have recorded, in print and film, the heritage of skiing. 



E. John B. Allen 

Lifetime Achievement Award for Ski History 

John Allen is an extraordinary figure among the world's ski 
historians. He is currently the only academic ski historian 
in the U.S., and during his 30-year tenure as a professor of 
history at New Hampshire's Plymouth State University, he 
became a major figure in academically published litera- 
ture on ski history. He authored a major work that stands 
alone as scholarly research on American skiing — From 
Skisport to Skiing: One Hundred Years of an American Sport, 
1840-1940 — and has written two other books. Teach- 
ing and Technique: A History of Professional Ski Instruction 
and New England Skiing: 1870- 1940. After retiring from 
teaching, he authored another milestone book in 2007, 
The Culture and Sport of Skiing from Antiquity to World War 
II (Skier's Bookshelf, September 2007). Dur- 
ing his busy career, Allen has also published 
more than 40 papers and has made important 
contributions to Skiing Heritage. One of the 
founders of the New England Ski Museum, 
Allen has served as Academic Chair of the first 
two international ski history congresses ever 
held in America — in Park City, Utah, in 2002 
and, most recently at Mammoth, California, 
attended by more than a dozen eminent ski 
historians from around the world. 

Dick Barrymore 

Lifetime Achievement Award for Film 

The late Dick Barrymore was one of America's great ski film 
lecturers. He was the most influential filmmaker in launch- 
ing the freestyle movement of the 1970s. Barrymore began 
his career as a ski filmmaker at the 1 960 Winter Olympics 
and spent the next three decades traveling from continent 
to continent in search of great skiing venues and excit- 
ing ski events. He rarely had a script, taking things as they 
came — a master of improvisation. His powers of storytell- 
ing were not confined to the camera. His memoir Break- 
ing Even was, as one critic wrote, "...a hilarious volume of 
ski history, a look at what can happen if you make your 
own rules." Barrymore 's Lifetime Achievement Award is 
recognition of the great importance of his films in reflect- 
ing, popularizing, and recording American skiing (see Dick 
Dorworth's "Remembering Dick Barrymore," pg. 19). 

Paul Ryan 

Lifetime Achievement Award for Photography 

Paul Ryan was a one-man leading edge of ski photog- 
raphers in the 1970s. A onetime nationally ranked racer, 
Ryan was Ski Magazine's first staff photographer. He 




brought a superb sense for re-creating speed and action 
to the photographic frame. In so doing, he also defined 
the impressionistic photo essay. In his "The Steepness of 
Stowe" photo essay in 1966 for Ski, Ryan showed out- 
standing originality in bringing out the emotional feeling 
of speed in skiing. His "Downhill, King of Competitions" 
photo essay in 1 967 for Ski is unsurpassed as an expres- 
sion of racers' wild psychological impressions at the height 
of their speed. Ryan eventually turned to filmmaking and 
produced three avant-garde films. Mike's Race took a look 
at racing as seen by an 8-year-old racer. His second film, 
Ski Racer, was an impressionistic take on the style and 
speed of a trio of modern racers. Karli, Ryan's third film, 
was about the life of the Austrian champion Karl Schranz, 
one of the most original films produced in the era of 
modern ski filmmaking. 

Nils Larsen 

Film Award for Skiing in the Shadow of 
Genghis Kahn 

To see the action in this film is to watch skiers 
come flying out of the ancient past with a skill 
that pushes the appreciation of primitive skiing 
to a new level. (See review, pg. 32) Nils Larsen, 
a former PSIA nordic examiner, documents 
the startling discovery of a remote village in the Chinese 
Altai Mountains, where villagers still make their own skis. 
There is a superb sequence in the film of the men of the 
Altai cutting down a tree, then laboriously planing the 
halves until they take the shape of skis. The Altai skiers 
use their broad, long skis for travel and hunting, chang- 
ing direction with the help of a single long pole. The film 
looks at the life of these mountain people, a life still well 
preserved, turning out horseback riders as skilled as those 
who made up the armies of Genghis Kahn, born east of 
the Altai. His portrait still hangs on the walls of the log 
homes in the village. Interestingly, Larsen finds that Geng- 
his Khan himself probably skied in his younger days. 

Roland Huntford 

Ullr Award for Two Planks and a Passion 

Before writing this history of skiing, Roland Huntford was 

the well-known author of biographies of fiimous arctic 

explorers, Shackleton, and Scott and Amundsen, released in 

1981, and Nausen, the Explorer As Hero, released in 1986. 

Each book carried skiing at the center of its story. The 

book on Nansen is a definitive biography of the man 

whose 1888 crossing of Greenland on skis roused immense 

interest in skiing the world over. The book on Amundsen 

demonstrated the advantage of skiing in wild snow over 
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other means of arctic transport, which enabled Amundsen 
to reach the South Pole first. Two Planks and a Passion is 
centered on the development of skiing in Europe. It treats 
at length the Norwegian technique as the first means of 
controlling skis without the use of the steering and brak- 
ing stick of ancient times. Huntford has fresh research on 
the migration of skis to Europe with chapters on Swiss, 
Austro-Hungarian, and French development of the sport. 
His book leads the way in many instances to a deeper ap- 
preciation of critical junctures in the development of the 
modern sport. 

Robin Morning 

Skade Award for Tracks of Passion 
Robin Morning lias created a wonderful, photo-rich book 
on the unique history of skiing in the Eastern Sierra and 
the life of the region's great resort developer, Dave Mc- 
Coy. The book picks up 
the McCoy story from 
his birth in 1915 and 
follows him through the 
turbulent childhood ex- 
periences that produced 
a young man with in- 
dependence, nerve, and 
determination. These 
traits, melded with his 
passion for the sport, 
drew McCoy to the 
ski area business in the 
1930s. He eventually 
focused on Mammoth, 
where his passion for 
the sport inspired those 
who worked with him 
for over 50 years. The 
book (Skier's bookshelf, September 2008) is Morning's 
tribute to McCoy; thanks to his racing program, she was 
chosen for the U.S. team at the 1968 Grenoble Olympics. 
Morning displays a wonderful collection of pictures on 
Mammoth's achievements in ski racing, its ski patrol, and 
its ski school — all evolved from the contagious spirit of 
Dave McCoy, a man whose spirit the book evokes beauti- 
fully. 



Mary Kerr 

Skade Award for A Mountain Love Affair 
In 1965, Mary Kerr and her husband Joe Kerr moved from 
the New Jersey suburbs to Vermont's Mad River Valley to 
start a life in the mountains. Both thereafter entered the 
Mad River circle of faithful and conservative skiers filled 
with the spirit of pioneer skiing that founder Roland 
Palmedo envisioned for Mad River — a family resort for 
serious skiers. In Mad River, Palmedo strove to preserve 



uncrowded skiing on challenging terrain that had very 
little grooming, marginal snowmaking and, for years, only 
a single chair. Kerr's story (Skier's Bookshelf, pg. 43) is an 
insider's view, celebrating 50 years of the managed growth 
of Mad River, which was finally bought by the skiers 
who loved it, thus becoming the only ski area coopera- 
tive to own a major Eastern mountain. One of the co-op's 
first decisions was to replace the old single chair — with a 
brand-new single chair — thus ensuring that the sense of 
mountain peacefulness that had attracted the faithful to 
Mad River would be retained. 

Jeremy Davis 

Cyber Award for New England Lost Ski Areas Project 

A lifetime skier, a working meteorologist, and volunteer 
ski historian, Jeremy Davis has been hard at work over the 
last decade adding a whole new chunk to the ski history 

record. Davis' work 
is forecasting the 
future, while his 
off-hours are taken 
up with retrieving 
the past. Through his 
website, he has lo- 
cated earlier ski areas 
that are no longer 
with us, ski areas 
in New England in 
particular; Davis has 
found through his 
New England Lost 
Ski Areas Project 
website some 600- 
plus abandoned ski 
areas., discovering an 
entirely unsuspected, 
amazing proliferation of small ski areas from 1945 to 1970. 
In doing so, he has created a network of veteran ski- 
ers participating in documenting abandoned ski areas by 
contributing photos, memorabilia, and reminiscences, all 
posted on his website and all recollections of a simpler and 
more personal era of the sport. The New England Lost Ski 
Area Project (NELSAP) is a ski history bonanza, prov- 
ing, as nothing else, that the thrust behind the post- World 
War II ski boom in the Northeast was the building of 
small ski areas now mostly gone. Davis' discovery of some 
600 "lost" ski areas and his early investigations into New 
Hampshire's ski areas past are well-documented in his 
first book. The Lost Ski Areas of the White Mountains (Ski- 
ers' Bookshelf, pg. 42) uses material from Davis' website 
to demonstrate how the 70-some ski areas operating in 
New Hampshire at one time dwindled to 13 today. There 
will be more books documenting the rise and fall of ski 
areas in other New England states as Davis rounds out his 
inventive contribution to American ski history. W: 




(From Left) ISHA president Dean Ericson, Mirabel and Cole Barr)>morc (son of 
Dick Barrymore), Robin Morning, l\'ils Hansen, Mar) 1 Kerr, ISHA chairman Barr) 
Stone, Jeremy Davis, Paid Ryan, John Allen. 
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2009 Ski History Congress: 12 Countries Strong 

A record 56 papers were presented on key developments in the history of international skiing. 



By E.John B.Allen 

Opening at the 
Mammoth Ski 
Museum with 
a very animated reception 
made memorable by Native 
American Lucy Parker's 
"Hymn ofWelcome" 
and Piute Sage Romero s 
intricate five-hoop dance, 
Ski Congress 2009 
welcomed participants 
from 12 countries, with 
strong contingents from 
Scandinavia and Austria in 
addition to the United States. 




Despite the sunshine and abundant snow outside, many presentations, such as that on 
the controversy surrounding women's jumping, drew sizable crowds at Mammoth. 



Keynote speakers Dr. Rudolf Milliner of the Institute for 
Sport Sciences of the University of Vienna and Dr. Annette 
Hofmann of the University of Ludwigsburg, Germany, set 
the pace. Dr. Miillner analyzed howToni Sailer's work ethic 
and intense training, crowned by triple Olympic gold in 
1 956, epitomized the shift of Austria away from the horrors 
of the war towards a consumer society. 

Austria's 'Culture of Commemoration' 

Sailer was a hero of the radio, Karl Schranz of television 
as the world witnessed the latter's extraordinary reception 
in Vienna after his disqualification on the grounds of 
professionalism at the Sapporo Games of 1972. Is it right, he 
asked rhetorically, "when a ski racer like me can activate the 
masses like this?" It was a dangerous thought for an Austria 
that had welcomed Hitler in March 1938. And Hermann 
Maier, after the most spectacular crash in ski racing history 
in the 1998 Nagano Olympic downhill, was able to turn in a 
gold-winning run in the GS. A miracle had happened, and it 
all became part of Austria's history — "part of the culture of 
commemoration," as Dr. Miillner put it. 

Dr. Hofmann dissected the difficulties that remain for 
women in seeing ski jumping admitted to the Olympic 
arena. It has been a tough argument to sell when FIS 
President Gian Franco Kasper still believed in the 1990s 
that the female uterus would burst upon landing, when 
the ski federations argued that women's spinal bones were 
liable to break, and when insurance companies refused 
to cover specific injuries. Ski jumping has been linked to 
maleness, and some men fear that they will be out-jumped 
by women who would compete for sponsorship and prize 
money. All this and more was soon to be argued before a 
judge inVmcouver (where the record off the Olympic jump 



at nearby Whistler 
is held by the top 
American woman, 
Lindsey Van). Dr. 
Hofmann came to 
the disappointing 
conclusion that 
the women would 
probably have to 
wait until the Winter 
Olympics in Sochi, 
Russia in 2014 to 
join the Olympic 
extravaganza. 

The theme of the 
congress — "The Spirit 
was analyzed in its many forms. Dr. Sigmund 



of Skiing"- 

Loland, Rector of the Norwegian Sports University, 
explained how skiing had first displayed character (through 
the personalities of Fridtjof Nansen and Arnold Lunn), then 
came a stage in which the significance of social, political, and 
economic factors increased to a national scale. The third step, 
still on-going he explained, is linked to snowboarding and 
the youth culture; individualism has replaced standardization. 

Many interesting papers were presented. Matti Goksoyr's 
dry humor added some light moments as he told about 
Norwegians and Brits in their search for polar quests. 
Bill Frank portrayed a Lenin who liked to ski "because it 
smelled of Russia." Enlightening too was David Antonucci's 
contribution about the significance of the cross-country 
venue of McKinney Creek at the 1960 Squaw Valley 
Olympics, where innovations in trail design, grooming, 
marking, and highly sophisticated timing and computer 
tabulation were introduced and the Biathlon took place as 
an Olympic event for the first time. 

Controversy, Technique, Religion 

The controversy surrounding classic and skating styles 
of cross-country racing in the mid-1980s was treated by 
longtime FIS official, Bengt-Erik Bengtsson. And how 
different was the work of Andreas Brugger (a PhD candidate 
from Austria) on Ernest Hemingway in the Austrian 
Montafon valley in the 1920s. Racers Karl Molitor and 
Bode Miller were analyzed by Peter Engel of the University 
of Basel and Ray Gamache, head of the journalism 
department atThe College of St. Scholastica in Duluth. 
Elisabeth Hussey took on Arnold Lunn on his pioneering 
forms of alpine competition, as did John Fry on the skiing 
component of Lunn s Roman Catholicism. The paper 
"Slalom from Seljord, Norway to Miirren, Switzerland" by 
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Halvor Kleppen also 
included an examination 
of Lunn. 

There were papers on 
the Lund (Northland) 
and Groswold ski 
companies (by Paul 
Hooge and Jerry 
Groswold), on 
digitizing historic film 

(by Steinar Hybertsen), and on forthcoming Italian and 
French bibliographies (Henry Yaple). Members of the ski 
museums of Warsaw andVaJ d'Aran in the Spanish Pyrenees 
gave presentations that added to the special session for ski 
museum personnel, which had attracted 35 earlier in the 
conference. 

Local personalities such as instructor Hans Georg 
(presented by Dana Miller) and entrepreneur Corty Hill (by 
R. Scott Odman) generated great interest, as did the session 
on "Back Gountry High Sierra Skiing' by Sydney Quinn. 

The range of papers (56 in number) was astounding — from 
"Mountain Modernism," an architectural history of Snowbird 
Utah (Dr. Margaret Supplee Smith), to "Somewhere Between 
Switzerland and Norway" on the making of the Austrian 
resort (Esson Dylan), to "Snowsailing" (Arno Klien), and 
"Sticks and Poles" (Robert Soden). 

One talk that was received with much enthusiasm was 
by Rob Russell and Scott Lawson on the Longboarders of 
Plumas County, followed by an on-snow demonstration 
in which willing participants could try out Plumas Ski 



Keynote speakers Dr. 
Annette Hofmann (left) 
and Dr. Rudolf Milliner 
(right) spoke, respectively, 
on the history of women's 
ski jumping and how 
Toni Sailer's ski racing 
success sparked a shift in 
Austrian attitudes. 




Glub's longboard skis 
on Mammoth's slopes 
(see pg. 26). There, Dave 
Brann, who presented a 
paper on "The Nome, 
Alaska Ski Club 1901- 
1913," cut a fine figure 
on the Plumas club's 16- 
foot boards. Nils Larsen 
descended the slope on 
his home-made replicas of thousand-year-old Altai skis (he 
later showed the skis and their native skiers in action in his 
film //; the Footsteps of Chenghis Khan.pg. 32). He compared 
their skiing techniques with those of a 17th century skier 
on Slovenia's Bloke plateau. And Borut Batagelj showed a 
film highlighting 1930s folk skiing on the same plateau three 
centuries later. 

The 2009 Ski History Congress united old friends and 
new, presenting interesting ski history, good food, good 
skiing, and marvelous weather. Thanks go to the two 
organizers of the Congress, Robin Morning and her co- 
chair Marianne O'Connor. Their band of helpful and 
pleasant volunteers included tech-whiz Marshall Minobe, 
who kept the slide presentations and film clips coming in 
perfect order. They all gave us a superb week in which to 
enjoy skiing history scholarship surrounded by Mammoth 
Mountain's fabled slopes. 

E.John B.Allen served as Academic Chair of the 2009 
International Ski History Congress. 



Website News 



ISHA Website a Treasure of Surprises Current and Historic 



Skiinghistory.org began life as a compilation of material 
from Skiing Heritage. But ISHA's website has 
gradually assumed a life of its own, incorporating an 
abundance of reference material that has never appeared in 
the magazine. 

If you're not visiting the website regularly, in fact, you're 
missing out on a lot of valuable and entertaining material. 

First, there's the lively Forum. In recent months, an active 
group of folks has been posting photos of old ski gear.They 
exchange notes about the history of significant skis and stories 
about the skiers who used them. It's been a lot of fun.You may 
find you have something to contribute. 

Second, we've posted expanded and updated versions of a 
number of articles from Skiing Heritage in years past. For 
instance, the history of ski sidecut is greatly expanded, and as is 
the history of ski trains. 

Third, we Ve posted important research material. An invaluable 
tool is Henry Yaple s Ski Bibliography, listing more than 7,000 
English-language books, films, videos and dissertations — -just 



about everything on skiing published between 1890 and 2002. 
The online version is easier to use than the two-volume, 743- 
page hardbound library version because it's fully text-searchable 
for author, title, and subject. 

Mort Lund's indexes of Ski and Skiing magazines are 
invaluable guides to back issues. Like everything else on the 
website, these are fully text-searchable so they're the quickest 
way to locate early articles. 

John Allen keeps our list of the world's ski museums up to 
date. If you plan to travel anywhere, print out this list and take it 
with you (skiinghistory.org/museums.html). 

Finally, we're now posting original articles — material never 
published in Skiing Heritage. Items of interest recently posted 
include a memoir by ski pole innovator Ed Scott (skiinghistory. 
org/edscottletter.html), and an account of skiing the Haute 
Route on "norpine" skis — an evolutionary dead end in 
ski design that now, just 25 years later, looks like an historic 
curiosity (skiing.org/pinheads.html). 

— Scth Masia, Webmaster 
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Skiing in the Shadow of Genghis Khan 

A nordic /backcountry skier from the American Northwest captures and chronicles on DVD film 
the timeless skiers of Chinas Altai Mountains. 

By Morten Lund 

The film opens with a 
passage from one of 
the oldest manuscripts 
known to describe skiing, written 
in China more than 2,000 years 
ago: "The people of the Dingling 
nationality in the Altai Mountains 
of Northwest China speed like 
goats in the valleys and across 
the flat land. . .wearing thick 
boots over a wooden board. 
The film flips to an image of 
the Norwegian explorer and 
scientist Fridtjof Nansen and 
his schematic map of arrows 
connecting locations of the root 
words for"ski."The arrows flow 
like rivers out of central Asia. 
Nansen concluded that the origin 
of skiing may very well have been 
far to the east of Norway. 

If there is someone who agrees 
readily with Nansen, it is Nils 
Larsen. Before diverting his energy 
to film primitive skiing, Larsen, a 
Washington native, dedicated himself to 
spreading nordic backcountry skiing. His 
firm, Freeheels, is an umbrella company 
that serves the needs of nordic skiing 
outfitters as well as leading clinics in the 
Northwest in nordic and backcountry 
technique. 

But his focus on American 
backcountry was turned radically on 
its head by Naheed Henderson, an 
instructor in one of his backcountry 
clinics. She showed Larsen photographs 
taken during a group trip in 2003 to 
the Chinese sector of the remote Altai 
Mountains. From Larsen's viewpoint, the 
climax came with the pictures of Kanas. 
a village of some 200 people of Kazakh 
andTuwa descent that spend their 
winters in log cabins near the 10-mile 
Kanas Lake near the Kazakhstan border. 

These semi-nomadic hunter-gatherers 
and herders had just emerged from 
isolation while retaining an ancient 



Choku, one of Altai's older skiers, stands outside his log cabin 
near the town o/Hkom. In his right hand, he shows the skis' 
permanent})' attached horseskin base, which provides climbing 
grip. In his left, he displays the Altai heel and instep binding, a 
harness made of a single thong that anchors the skier to the ski. 



means of winter locomotion. Among the 
photos, Larsen was struck instantly by 
one showing an inhabitant standing tall 
and proud holding a pair of very wide 
eight-foot skis with curved tips and a 
hairy hide along the bottom. "This," says 
Larsen, "caught my attention." 

The image of skis radically different 
from anything he had ever seen 
catapulted Larsen into action to discover 
how the villagers made these strange skis 
and, especially, how these people actually 
skied. "I organized a trip in 2005," Larsen 
relates, "with David Waag from Hood 
River, Oregon, publisher of Off-Piste 
Magazine!' Naheed agreed to go along. 
A new and different path had opened up 
for Nils Larsen. 

At the end of that path, in January 
2008, Larsen released Skiing in the 
Shadow of Genghis Kahn — taken with a 
camera charged by a solar panel. The film 
received an ISHA Film Award during 



ISHA's Skiing Heritage Week 
at Mammoth Mountain in April 
and was shown at Mammoths 
International Ski History 
Congress (which took place 
the same week) to an audience 
of professional and amateur ski 
historians, none of whom had 
ever seen anything like this film. 
It wasn't an inexpensive 
. undertaking to make the film. 

Each of Larsen's four trips was 
. a marathon, with transportation 
changes from trans-Pacific plane 
to Chinese bus to horse-drawn 
'- sled. Larsen and his crew flew 

from Beijing to Urumqi, a city 
\ of three to four million, capital 
of Xinjiang, geographically the 
largest province in China. There 
they hired a Uygher travel 
agent to secure travel permits 
to Chunkor, the jumping-off 
point for the trek north into the 
Chinese Altai. 
From Chunkor, they traveled for 
two days by cluma, the native sled drawn 
by indestructible, shaggy little Mongolian 
ponies. The film shows a relatively 
smooth snow overlay along a newly 
built summer roadway winding endlessly 
upward through the rising valleys of the 
spectacular peaks of the Altai. Morning 
temperatures ran to minus-4().They 
rode and walked throughout the day, 
depending on terrain. Walking was 
generally done up hills to ease the horses' 
burden, and on flats to stay warm. The 
film shows the stark, endless curving 
stretches of valley and peaks as mighty 
as those in the high Rockies. After some 
25 miles of hiking with increasingly 
shorter and less assured strides, the three 
Americans arrived halfway at the Kazakh 
guest cabin. 

The next day, up again and another 
25-mile stretch, some of it on foot and 
some riding the chana. At the end of the 
day, they walked into Kanas, a grouping 
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of small houses. Here, the unhurried 
ongoing village life of a curious but 
courteous and somewhat shy people 
failed to keep the word "remote" from 
entering the mind. It was two days to the 
nearest doctor, hospital, or aspirin. This 
was backcountry — real backcountry. 

"Like rural people in many places, the 
villagers were reserved and cautious," says 
Larsen."In Kanas, the day after we got 
there, we found only one person willing 
to go skiing with us." His name was 
Aukoyan — "White Rabbit." 

Aukoyan led the way up the nearest 
slope behind the village, a long pole held 
horizontally at his waist because it was 
unneeded. His horsehair skins gripped 
beautifully. Snow began sifting straight 
down like veils from the sky as they 
climbed. What happened next, Larsen 
says, "was a totally marvelous experience. 
Here comes this guy skiing out of veils of 
snow, like skiing out of history." 

Aukoyan had leaned back on a long 
pole and gone on a fast run. His turns 
were nothing like slalom turns but 
he could navigate at speed down the 
rolling slopes that characterized the Altai 
at 5,000 feet. He changed direction 
by turning his feet and employing a 
rudder action with the pole, sometimes 
stemming a bit by pushing the tails of the 
skis apart, tending to favor the inside ski 
in the turn. Larsen s camera caught it all. 

Aukoyan had, though, struck down the 




Skiing through the underbrush, Tursen makes a sharp turn by using foot 
steering and pole steering along with a slight stemming and edging o f the 
outside ski. He edges the inside ski as well, not unlike the modern carved turn 
in which both skis are edged at the same time to begin the turn. 



idea that primitive 
skiers could not be 
compared to modern 
skiers. Not exacdy 
to today s skiers, but 
if by some strange 
chance Aukoyan had 
entered, say, the first 
serious downhill in 
America in 1 927 
over the untouched 
snow on the Mt. 
Moosilauke's Carriage 
Road against the 
Dartmouth Outing 
Club racers, who were 
rather primitive skiers 
themselves at that 
time, Aukoyan could 

have ended with a creditable elapsed time. 
On home snow, he would have won 
the race. All three Americans found the 
Altai snow difficult — in the intense cold, 
snow forms into kernels that separate 
like grains of rice under the weight of 
the skis, offering much less lift than deep 
snow in warmer climates. 

Particularly as Aukoyan led them 
farther up into deeper snow, about three 
feet in depth, he had the advantage. His 
crude skis stayed on top of snow that 
swallowed the American powder skis. 
Broad and fat though they were, the 
American skis had considerably less 
bottom surface. "The three of us — myself, 
Naheed, 
and David 
Wiag," says 
Larsen, "were 
sometimes 
sinking thigh- 
deep and 
floundering 
around." 

The skiing is 
very interesting 
in and of itself 
but the film is 
also about the 
culture that 
produced it. 
Horses are seen 
everywhere, 
often ridden 




IVorking with a plane, Gessir, one of the Kanas villagers, smooths the ski 
plank after hacking it out of a half-log, Altai skiers make their own skis, 
first felling a tree and splitting it, planing it, heating the tip to give it a 
permanent bend, then outfitting it with a permanent horse-skin bottom. 

bareback over , . , . _ 

the snow by 6- and 7- 

year-olds — at a gallop. In the days of 

Genghis Khan, the villagers of the Altai 

were superb riders, the backbone of the 

huge cavalry of Genghis Khan, whose 

massive forces in the Thirteenth Century 

conquered lands to the west as far as Kiev 

and the Danube. 

In the 2 1st Century, horses are still 

the backbone of the villages economy. 

Aukoyan was typical. "He travels around 

quite a bit on skis in the winter," says 

Larsen, "and like the rest of theTuwa and 

Kazakh people in Kanas, he spends the 

summer on horseback herding in the 

mountains." From spring to fall they are 

on horseback, herding horses, cows, sheep 

and goats in a three-season pursuit of 

fresh grazing. "They just feed them, breed 

them, sell off" some for meat, and sell dairy 

products," says Larsen. 

But in winter, some of the villagers ski 

in order to get around. Hunting on skis 

used to be the main motive, but hunting 

is now banned and skiing has declined. 

According to Aukoyan and others in 

the village, the Kazakh and the Tuwa 

had been using skis for hunting and for 

winter travel forever. During two of his 

later trips to Kanas, Larsen ventured out 

to several other villages as much as two 

day's travel away and met other skiers. All 

of them had one thing in common: they 

made their own skis. 

There is a sequence in the film showing 
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a Kanas skier, Gessir, making skis 
from a single standing spruce. 
First, he finds a tree about 10 
inches in diameter and fells it 
with an axe. Then, by boring a 
series of holes down the middle 
to start the cut, he splits the log 
and shaves the halves down with 
a plane. It all takes about a day. 
Then Gessir heats the ski tips 
briefly in an open stove and 
bends the tips with sturdy levers 
until the skis dry to retain their 
shape. 

Four holes drilled through 
the ski anchor the leather 
binding. The base is lined with 
wet horsehide stapled to the ski 
with the lay of the hair pointed 
back. The leather shrinks to a 
tight fit. The horsehair lies flat as skis glide 
downhill while preventing backsliding in 
climbing. 

In an early Ghinese manuscript dated 
around 700 B.G. — the Bee Shi (Northern 
History) — the author mentions the 
"Northern Sheiwei" who live in the 
Altai mountains. The manuscript reads 
that whenever there "are large amounts 
of snow. . .they ride on wood."The 
Northern Sheiwei are ancestors of the 
Mongols. 

From the Altai, ski-making societies 
could in theory have traveled west on a 




Two youngsters from Kanas village ride bareback, galloping their 
shaggy Mongolian ponies, a reminder of the vast cavalry-only armies 
of Mongolia's Ghenghis Kahn, who conquered the known world west 
to Kiev and the Danube. 



long, long trek in successive waves that, 
according to some evidence, reached 
the subarctic north of Moscow 7,000 
years ago. From there the ski-making 
cultures could have gone into Norway, 
completing the journey in time to inspire 
the famous 4,000-year-old rock carving 
of a hunter on skis with a bow at Rodoy. 

Skis were almost certainly not invented 
before the Bering Land Bridge from 
Asia to Alaska sank nearly 1 3,000 years 
ago beneath the Bering Strait. Complete 
absence of skis among all Native North 
Americans — as far as archeology tells 
us — tends to show that skis may not be 



all that easy to invent. North 
Americans may have started out 
on simple flat short boards that 
evolved only as far as webbed 
snowshoes common to the 
Native North American culture. 

There is much yet to discover. 
Nils Larsen looks toward future 
trips to the Altai. "My interest 
in the culture and the history of 
the area keeps me coming back. 
It is changing rapidly, and a very 
old way of life will soon vanish." 

He notes that the people 
in Kanas hang portraits of 
Genghis Kahn on their walls. 
"Genghis Kahn is almost a 
kind of deity here," he says. 
"He conquered most of the 
known world, created the largest 
contiguous empire in history in the 
biggest expression of Mongolian culture. 
When you look at where he came from, 
which is hunting country, and know that 
when he was young, he was destitute and 
had to live from hunting, you can see that 
there is a high probability that he used 
skis." ^ 

Skiing in the Shadow of Genghis Kahn, 
DVD, Frecheels/Nils Larsen, 43 minutes; 
additional content: maps, Altai in summer, 
Altai City Ski Festival; $29.50 at until'. 
mountaingear.com or by mail from Nils 



Museum News 



Two ski pioneers and a university ski coach have been in- 
ducted into the Intermountain Ski Hall of Fame.Alvin 
Cobabe, 91, founded Utah's Powder Mountain ski resort in 
1 972. Albert "Sunny" Korfanta, 93, opened Wyoming's White 
Pine Ski Area in 1940. And the University of Utah's Pat Miller, 
60, coached teams that won eight combined NCAA cham- 
pionships, one men's national title, and one women's national 
championship. 

The Canadian Ski Museum has digitized the museum's col- 
lection of Canadian Ski Annuals from 1923 to 1940. Curator 
Carly Thomas reports the yearbooks can be viewed at the 
museum's website www.skimuseum.ca. Click on "exhibits," 
scroll to "CSA Annuals," and click on the issue you'd like to 
view. When the index appears, click on a subject of interest and 
a PDF of the article will appear. 



Scott Andrews, a director of the Ski Museum of Maine, had 
a busy winter last season, traveling throughout the state and 
presenting "Maine Ski Heritage Fireside Chats" to enthusiastic 
gatherings. His presentation on the history of Maine skiing was 
free and funded in part by the Maine Community Founda- 
tion. Andrews, a Portland-based ski journliast who assembled 
the photos and much of the research, gave his presentation to 
standing-room-only crowds in 10 Maine communities. 

The New England Ski Museum spread its presence this 
past season by opening an historical Mt. Washington Valley 
exhibit at the new Intervale Rest Area near North Conway, a 
National Ski Patrol exhibit at Bretton Woods ski area, and a 
new exhibit in North Conway at the Shops at Norcross Place, 
which fittingly was once the Carroll Reed Ski Shop, founded 
by retailing and ski teaching pioneer Carroll Reed in 1 936. % 
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Historic Gray Rocks Closes 

A Laurentian legend loses its niche — but not its fans. 



By Guy Thibaudeau 

everal hundred skiers gathered March 28 at Quebec's 
Gray Rocks Resort, which for more than a hundred years 
'stood outside the Laurentian village of St.Jovite as skiing's 
measure of a sumptuous country inn with an unsurpassed 
standard of service. The skiers were here to say farewell to what 
has been one of North Americas most distinguished ski resorts: 
Gray Rocks was closing for good the following day. 

Despite its small size, Gray Rocks (see "Gray Rocks' First 100 
Years," March 2007) had a reputation that radiated far beyond its 
regional borders. Founded in 1905 by George Wheeler, it was 
the Laurentians' first ski resort and the one that established the 
region's reputation for skiing despite limited terrain. 

In 1951, well ahead of its time in Canada, Gray Rocks was the 
first Canadian resort to offer an all-inclusive "Learn to Ski Week' 
— for the Washington, D.C. Ski Club — and began to market 
its reputation from Boston to Miami. For 
years, Americans filled the inn week after 
week from Thanksgiving through Easter, 
honing their skiing skills and satisfying their 
appetites. 

Gray Rocks' Snow Eagle ski school, 
long directed by Real Charette, was 
considered the best in North America. 
Teaching at Gray Rocks was more than just 
a job, it was an honor, a privilege — and an 
education. Many of Charette s instructors 
graduated to bigger and better things. 
To name a few, Doug Pfeiffer became 
editor of Skiing Magazine.Wemer Schuster 
became director of marketing at California's 
Alpine Meadows, and Skat Petersen went 
Ion to purchase Red Mountain in British 
Columbia. 

Gray Rocks was among the early North 
American resorts to install snowmaking, in 1960, in order to 
guarantee early- and late-season skiing. For years, Gray Rocks 
was always the first Canadian area to open and the last to close. 
Owner and mountain manager Biff Wheeler had even mapped 
the slopes so as to push more snow onto vulnerable sections to 
insure good skiing into late April-early May. 

Biff's brother Tom Wheeler, in charge of marketing, 
emphasized the importance of customer relations. Graduates 
of Gray Rocks' management who went on to work elsewhere 
in the ski industry called Gray Rocks "The University of 
Hospitality." 

Gray Rocks is where the story of MontTremblant began. Joe 
Ryan, a Pliiladelphia millionaire, bought Tremblant in 1937 after 
a visit to Gray Rocks the previous year. From the lobby of the 
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Lucile IVliceler, Canada's 1958 alpine world 
champion and granddaughter of Gray Rocks 
founder George Wheeler, shares memories 
with the resort's devotees. 



Gray Rocks Inn 
he could see the 
snow-capped 
peak of Mont 
Tremblant in 
the distance. A 
keen adventurer, 
he was looking 
for a way to get 
to the top when 
he overheard 

overheard Gray Rocks owner Harry Wheeler discuss a trek 
to the top of Tremblant with CBS News commentator Lowell 
Thomas, who was also visiting that week. Ryan asked if he could 
join in. 

The following day, after an air flight to the base and an 
arduous climb, the three arrived at the top. Ryan, who had 

struggled on the way up, was amazed at the 
beauty of the mountain and the region in 
view for miles around. "This is the most 
beautiful site I have ever seen," he said, 
"but there's one problem — it's too difficult 
to get up here. . ..but I'll fix that!" Mont 
Tremblant Lodge and Ski Resort was born 
the following year. 

Gray Rocks was also the family home 
of Harry's daughter Lucile Wheeler, who 
won a silver medal at the 1 956 Cortina 
Olympics and in 1958 won two golds at 
the Bad Gastein World Championships.This 
boosted Gray Rocks' reputation throughout 
North America. 

Gray Rocks' official closing came on 
Sunday March 29, a rainy day with only a few 
on hand to say, "I skied Gray Rocks on its 
last day." All of Gray Rocks' advantageous ruches had disappeared. 
Snowmaking is now used everywhere and there are ski areas 
much closer to Montreal, which now open earlier and close later 
than Gray Rocks.The ski week is now offered everywhere, and 
skiers now benefit from modern accommodations with excellent 
instruction at Tremblant, a mountain 10 times the size of Gray 
Rocks' terrain and only five miles away. Bigger and better ski 
resorts all over North America had all caught up with Gray Rocks. 

The final day of skiing, the day before the resort's official 
closing, came on a warm, sunny Saturday, and that evening in 
the Gray Rocks dining room there were toasts to the great 
memories Gray Rocks had provided from 1905 to 2009 wliile 
"Thanks for the Memories" played in the background. There 
were tears, but Gray Rocks had been given its proper farewell. * 
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Cold Bullets, Hot 
Borders: The 
Shooting War that 
Russia Won 

A sport requiring speed, strength, endurance, 
and accuracy was just what was needed to 
spark Russian pride. 
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By W.D.Frank 

Ihe improbable combination of cross-country ski 
racing and rifle marksmanship constitutes the modern 
winter sport of biathlon. The juxtaposition of two 
diametrically opposed skills involving aerobic stress on the one 
hand and Zen-like concentration on the other evolved from 
patterns of pre-historic hunting in Northern Europe and the 
subsequent development of winter warfare. Neolithic rock 
carvings discovered in Norway and Russia depicts hunters 
traveling on skis, an activity that followed similar development 
all across the northern reaches of the Eurasian landmass. 

Through the natural evolution of territorial defense in high 
latitudes, northern nations fostered the military 
practice of skiing and marksmanship, especially 
in Norway and Sweden. In Russia, the princes 
of Kievan Rus' utilized ski troops in campaigns 
against the Tatars throughout the latter half of 
the 15th century, and in the 16th, Muscovite 
forces deployed specialized ski detachments 
during campaigns in Latvia. At the siege of 
Troitse-Sergievoi Monastery during the 
early years of the "Time of Troubles" (1598- 
1613) more than 1,000 Russian skiers under 
the command of Prince Skopin-Shuiskii 
successfully took the field against the cavalry 
of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. 
Under Peter I, restructuring of the Tsar's army 
brought about the incorporation of special 
reconnaissance units trained in ski travel, known as Okhotniki, 
(the hunters), and throughout the Pugachev Rebellion of 1774 
during the reign of Catherine the Great, these troops battled 
similarly equipped rebel antagonists. Twenty-five years later, 
when Field Marshal Aleksandr Suvorov crossed the Alps to 
attack Napoleon in Italy, skiers kept the army supplied with 
ordnance. Further north, both Sweden and Russia maneuvered 
ski troops against one another over the course of the Finnish 
War of 1 808-1 809. During the 20th century, although the 
Russian Army organized a few ski units out of the Tsar's 
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This 1941 stamp is from a 
series honoring the founda- 
tion of the Red Army. 



A 1 942 Soviet poster captures the essence of the ski mobilization 
movement in the U.S.S.R. during the Great Patriotic War. It reads 
"Possess ski technique! Master military operations on skis! Learn 
how to strike the fascist invaders!" 

Cavalry during the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 and 
mustered them again in the early years ofWorld 
War I, the development of military skiing in Russia 
was overwhelmingly a Bolshevik and then a Soviet 
undertaking. 

Thus, biathlon in its present form was a 
product of the decades that followed World War 
I. Although the Scandinavian countries owned 
the sport initially, the Soviet Union dominated 
biathlon during the last half of the 20th century. 
From the introduction of modern biathlon as an 
international sport in 1958 to the Soviet Union's 
demise in 1991, Russians won 32 percent of all 
possible medals awarded in world championship 
and Olympic competition. The closest competitor 
was Norway, whose national team, a perennial 
powerhouse in Nordic skiing, garnered a distant 
1 5 percent. 

The literature on Soviet ski technique, shooting styles, training 
methods, and coaching is voluminous; ever)' nation competing 
in biathlon has sought to emulate the Soviet Union. But 
mere mechanics do not explain Soviet domination. Rather, 
biathlon was inextricably bound up in the U.S.S.R.'s culture, 
educational system, and historical experience. The biathlon in 
the post- World War II era became the best example of a sport 
the Soviet Union could use to demonstrate the superiority of 
communism. 
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Several important aspects of Soviet culture 
permeated the biathlon program. The first 
was individual sacrifice for the common good 
through "friendship and selflessness." Nikolai 
Bukharin, Bolshevik economist, proposed in 
Izvestia in 1928 that "in our system of scientific 
planning, one of the first priorities is the 
question of the systematic preparation of new 
men, the builders of socialism." 

The Soviet "new man" had certain "highly 
developed virtues" peculiar to Soviet ideology. 
First, he had a personal, unlimited commitment 
to the supreme goal of creating an ideal 
communist society internationally. Also, he was 
committed to action, not words. Finally, he 
represented the masses, a group that manifested 
their ideals through him. Never solitary, even 
if forced to act alone, the new Soviet man 
always remembered the "unseen collective" that 
backed him. 

Two interlinked programs focused the sports 
system's attention, energy, hopes, and dreams on 
this man of the masses: Gotov k tmdu i oborone (Ready for Labor 
and Defense) or GTO, and the uniform rankings system for 
individual sports, or the Single All-Union Sports Classification 
System. Both promoted the simultaneous goals of massovost' 
(mass participation) and masterstw (proficiency). 

Participant Sports Key to Soviet Life 

The GTO was part of the educational system from the primary 
grades through secondary school. Started in 1931 , it promoted 
sports participation as a regular and permanent aspect of Soviet 
life. The GTO also offered military training, especially for 
secondary students. It set proficiency goals in sports, in addition 
to lessons on basic hygiene and first aid. Central to its format 
were 10 mandator)' test categories, two of which evaluated 
cross-country skiing and rifle marksmanship. Even grade-school 
primers of the Soviet era reflected the importance of these 
two disciplines for young children. A primary-school reader 
from 1959, tor example, juxtaposed pictures of rifles with color 
illustrations of children on skis in playful competition with one 
another. 

The GTO's emphasis on massovosfin relation to rifle 
marksmanship had antecedents in the 1 928 Spartahiada, a 
tournament of the international worker sport movement that 
demonstrated proletarian internationalism as counterpoint to 
the bourgeois Amsterdam Olympics. The Soviets dominated 
as other countries sent less than 15 percent of the athletes.To 
celebrate, promoters distributed postcards to spectators captioned 
"Every sportsman must be a sharpshooter." Sixteen years later, 
after mandatory marksmansliip had improved shooting scores 
nationwide, a Soviet Russia Today article detailed the results, noting 
that there were 6,000,000 members of shooting clubs before 
World Wir 11. In 1938 alone, Soviet competitive shooters bettered 




Seasonal postcard, c. 1942, reads "NewYear's Greetings from the Front!" 



nine of the 21 world marks for shooting. 

The GTO and massovost' aiso generated huge numbers of 
skiers. Estimates indicate that there were approximately four 
million competitive cross-country ski racers, including 26,000 
biathletes in any given year. This compares to 140 to 175 U. S. 
biathletes from 1981 to 1985.The GTO established the base 
to draw top athletes for special treatment. After grade school, 
officials selected promising children to attend special schools for 
a 10-year course of athletic development. In 1980, two million 
children attended 5,000 such schools. 

The government established a ranking system to motivate 
the best atliletes to reach set standards for their sport through 
masterstw and to aid coaches in selecting prospects. The 
qualifying standards were set high and updated regularly, 
resulting in very competitive fields in all sports. In biatlflon, 
especially, the competition for a position on the Soviet 
national team was more intense than that experienced at most 
international events. 

The Soviet press often explained the country's spectacular 
success in international sport by combining elements of 
massovost? and masterstvo together. In an article following the 
Sapporo Winter Olympics, Soviet Life explained the success 
under the headline "How Did We Do It?": 

"The entire structure of Soviet sports and physical culture 
tends to produce stars because it is based on mass participation 
and is accessible to everyone. . ..Sapporo confirmed once again 
an important principle of Soviet sports: Top performance and 
mass participation go hand in hand." 

The emphasis on individual success through sport and 
masterstvo was a paradoxical manifestation of the new Soviet 
man, who ideally preferred to remain a faceless member of the 
masses. In the dichotomy between the need for inspirational 
sport heroes and the denigration of bourgeois adulation of 
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"A Rest A fter Battle," by the Soviet artist Neprintscv, hangs in Moscow's Tretyakov Gallery 



athletic prowess, masterstw was always considered first and 
foremost as service to socialism. 

Another important aspect of Soviet culture was the relationship 
of sport to the military, which developed immediately after the 
Bolshevik Revolution. In October 1929, the Revolutionary 
Military Council mandated that every serviceman "pursue a 
sport regularly" and that "the Red Army should become a mass 
school of physical education." 

Skiing Critical to Military Training 

In a nation where six months of snow and ice covered most of 
the country, skiing was a critical form of military training. When 
the Bolsheviks decreed compulsory military service in 1918, 
they instituted the Central Board of Universal Military Training 
to instruct conscripts. It administered military-related sports 
such as boxing, wrestling and fencing, with special emphasis on 
skiing, as illustrated by a 1920 issue of K novoi armii, an early Red 
Army newspaper, in which the editors extol the virtue of "skis 
in service to the army." As a result, an early version of biathlon 
was begun in 1 924 in the form of military patrol competitions. 
Teams of four skied with rifles and full military kit over a 30- 
kilometer course. Originally held by the Red Army, competition 
soon expanded to non-military sport clubs, with the first national 
championship organized in 1 936. 

The decades following the Bolshevik Revolution and Cavil War 
revealed that world-wide revolution was not imminent, resulting 
in a sense of Soviet isolation based on the perception that the 
country was the sole bastion of communism surrounded by a sea 
of capitalist foes. The escalating threat of war with increasingly 
powerful fascist states compounded the U.S.S.R.s defensive 
instincts. Excluded from the Munich Conference in 1 938, the 
Soviets watched with trepidation as the Germans annexed 
portions of C Czechoslovakia and Lithuania and raised demands 
for Danzig and the Polish Corridor. Fearing a German attack 
and convinced that the French and British wanted Russia to take 



the brunt of a Nazi campaign, the Soviet 
Union signed a treaty of non-aggression 
and friendship with Germany on August 23, 
1939.The pact stipulated that in any future 
territorial redistribution, the Soviet Union 
and Germany would divide Poland and 
the Baltic states. After the German invasion 
of Poland on September 1 , 1939, Soviet 
troops occupied Poland's eastern halt and 
subsumed Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia into 
the Soviet empire. 

The invasion of Finland, known as the 
Russo-Finnish War of 1939-1940, or the 
Winter War, transformed the Red Army 
from an inefficient, ideologically burdened 
body into one of the world s most powerful 
fighting forces. The Soviet Union only 
defeated a battered and isolated Finnish 
defensive force of 200, 000 in February 
of 1940 after three months of devastating 
warfare, during which the Red Army employed the efforts of 
1 .2 million troops, while suffering 230,000 to 270,000 casualties 
and another 200,000 to 300,000 wounded. Although the Soviet 
Union ultimately claimed victory over Finland in March 1940, 
its leaders realized that, in this conflict, the Finns had outmatched 
the Red Army, an assessment with which Adolf Hitler and his 
staff concurred, contributing to Nazi Germany's decision to 
invade the U.S.S.R.in 1941. 

Contemptuous of the Finns in the first weeks of the Finnish 
campaign, the military leaders of the Soviet Union came to 
appreciate the effectiveness and mobility of their ski troops, a 
fact which altered the development of Soviet military thinking. 
By the spring of 1940, the Soviet General Staff began to pay 
careful attention to the details of the disastrous invasion and, 
during the 15-month interval between the peace settlement with 
Finland and Hider s invasion, the Red Army incorporated the 
methods of the Finnish ski troops that had proven so effective 
against it by making general organizational and tactical changes, 
improving winter clothing and equipment, and intensively 
training ski troops.The reversal of fortunes in Finland fostered a 
mass ski mobilization in the Soviet Union from 1940 through 
1945, one of the first national sport movements to occupy the 
concerted efforts of the military, the government, the educational 
system, industry, communist party organizations, and the press in 
conjunction with the endeavors of journalists, poets, musicians, 
writers, artists, filmmakers, and athletes. Eventually, Soviet ski 
troops in conjunction with partisans operating behind the lines 
developed unorthodox combat tactics on a scale unprecedented 
in the history of winter warfare, waging numerous successful 
campaigns against the Germans during the counteroffensive 
to Operation Barbarossa in the Great Patriotic War of World 
Wir II. As one of the great shock movements of the Stalinist era, 
the ski mobilization campaign had an enormous effect on the 
development of sports, and in particular was the critical factor in 
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the popularity of Soviet biathlon from the end ot the Winter War 
until the downfall of communism in 1991. 

The Soviet Union paid a terrible price for victory in World 
War II: 27 million of its people perished, 1,700 of its cities and 
towns were leveled, and 7(),(X)() of its villages were destroyed. 
The Great Patriotic War shaped all of the nation's postwar life. 
The consensus was that the country had faced the worst of the 
German onslaught and made immeasurable sacrifices to free the 
world from fascism. A resurgent patriotism and a desire to avenge 
those lost in the war inspired Soviet athletes in international 
competition for years to come. After the war, sports with 
"explicit military utility" such as cross-country skiing and rifle 
marksmanship became compulsory in the educational system and 
in sports societies. 

The Soviet Union capitalized on the war's emotional impact 
by organizing sport festivals named after distinguished athletes 
who perished in action. Military patrol races and eventually 
biathlon were especially popular spectator sports. Scenes from 
the 1974 World Championships in Minsk show packed stadiums 
and spectators lined up four deep around the entire ski course. 
Eight years later, more than 500,000 spectators attended the 
1982 World Championships in Minsk, with more than 200,000 
packing the courses and stands on the day of the relay. By 
contrast, photographs from the 1972 and 1976 Olympics indicate 
sparse attendance at the biathlon races. 

The world-power realignment after the Allied victory in 
World War II altered Soviet policy towards international sport, 
especially the Olympics. A founder of the modern Olympic 
movement, Russia participated in the 1908 London Games 
and at Stockholm in 1912 as well as Sweden's Notdiska 
Spelen (forerunner of the Winter Olympics) in 1913. From 
1917 to 1928, however, the Soviets ignored bourgeois sports 
organizations and refused to affiliate with international 
federations. They boycotted international competitions, 
especially the Olympics, which they characterized as attempts 
"to deflect the workers from the class struggle while training 
them for new imperialist wars." 

After the war, sport attained a new utility furthering foreign 
policy. International sporting competitions provided forums for 
Soviets to celebrate the victory over fascism and glorify their 
military power. More significantly, victory in sport enhanced the 
status of communism abroad, and the best venue for displaying 
socialist sport supremacy was at the Olympics. After a remarkable 
debut at the 1952 Helsinki Summer Games, the Soviet Union 
dominated the 1956 Winter Olympics at Cortina D'Ampezzo, 
winning more medals than any other nation. 

Biathlon Enters the Olympics 

The Winter Olympics included military patrol races similar to 
those in the U.S.S.R.in 1924, 1928, 1936,and 1948, but they 
were discontinued after 1948 because of strong post-war anti- 
military sentiments. Interest in modern biathlon (i.e., a race for 
individuals skiing with only a rifle instead of military patrols 
skiing in groups with combat gear) surfaced in 1 956 when 
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Norway's team competed in Sweden. After strenuous lobbying by 
the U.S.S.R. and the Scandinavian countries, biathlon became an 
Olympic event in 1960. 

With the admiration of Soviet ski troops from the Great 
Patriotic War, a well-developed national program of competition, 
recent international success, and an enormous pool of 
competitive skiers with shooting talent, it Ls no surprise that 
in the very first Olympic biathlon event, the entire Soviet 
squad placed among the top six finishers. As the only quasi- 
military Winter Olympic event, the Soviet Union considered 
biathlon the ideal format to contrast the Red Army's superiority 
and the Soviet policies of mctssouost' and masterstvo with the 
West's weakness during the Cold Wvr's height. However, with 
expectations high after sweeping the 1959 World Championships, 
the U.S.S.R. judged its performance at the 1960 Squaw Valley 
Olympics an unmitigated disaster. Poor marksmanship at the 
final firing range on the home turf of its Cold War nemesis still 
rankled the Novosti Press Agency 1 1 years later: 

"Until the very last, nobody doubted that Aleksandr Privalov 
. . .would win: he had outraced all of his opponents, and he could 
make two misses at the last firing point... without affecting his 
lead. However, the impossible happened: He missed again and 
again, until he lost his chances of winning even second place. 



Citizens' poster, c.1941, reads "Citizens of the Soviet Union! Hand 
over warm items for the Red Army — sheepskin jackets, coats, felt boots, 
nndcnt'car, sweaters, mittens, ear-flap hats, and quilted pants!" 
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Russian children 's 
primer, c. 1952, reads 
"Dima and Sasha: 
Papa bought skis. Dima 
and Sasha are happy. 
They went skiing. It's 
winter, it's cold, but they 
are warm. " 



The other Soviet 
biathloners, all 
of whom were 
excellent marksmen, 
also got jittery and 
kept missing the 
target..." 
However, Soviet 
biathletes won two 

of the next three 



World Championships and 
finished first and second at the 1964 Innsbruck Olympics. 

Especially powerful were the Soviet relay teams. The biathlon 
relay was introduced into international competition at Elverum, 
Norway, in 1965. From 1965 until 1992, of 28 competitions the 
Soviet Union won 15. From 1968 to 1988, the Soviets never lost 
the Olympic relay gold medal. Because of its emphasis on the 
combined exertion of three or more skiers, the relay reflects the 
strength and consistency of a nation s ski program better than any 
other event. Marty Hall, head cross-country coach for the U.S. 
Ski Team from 1968 to 1979, said in his book Otic Stride Ahead: 

"When a racer puts on a bib for a relay, somehow he becomes 
another person. Perhaps its pride in the nation. . .or simply the 
fact that two or three other people are depending on him for 
the team effort. Whatever the reason, the relay racer becomes 
an animal, particularly in international racing. There is no love 
lost between competitors, and the boundaries of the rules are 
overstepped more often than not." 

In Hall's view, the relay takes on the aura of a military skirmish, 
and perhaps this is how the Soviets viewed it as well. Soviet life 
often found expression in terms of struggle and the individual 
perceived the entire collective spirit of the Soviet Union behind 
him or her in the "struggles for culture." For example, Soviet 
authors Sergei Popov and Alexei Srebnitsky wrote widi a martial 
flair in the magazine Soviet Life about the biathlon relay squad's 
success at the 1972 Sapporo Olympics: 

"All Ivan Bykov andVictor Mamatov had to do was distribute 
their strength correcdy and hold the advantage, and they did 
both these things. Comradeship, mutual assistance and team spirit 
are the secret of our athletes' success. . .they were primed for the 
battle by the moral support they got." 

The narration of a 1974 Soviet film from the World Biathlon 
Championships at Minsk, Okliota na zoloto (The Hunt for Gold), 
reflected this tendency as well: 

"[Aleksandr] Tikhonov lost for the first time in many years. 



What is it? Bad luck or tired? He knows there are no secrets or 
tricks to being first.There is only the uncompromising fight." 

Cold War Battleground 

Thus, the biathlon relay had become not only an ideological 
forum for socialist vs. capitalist systems, but also a surrogate 
battleground between Cold War rivals as well as an international 
stage upon which the Soviets re-fought the Winter War. 
Lingering post-war feelings of mistrust compounded by East- 
West antagonism fostered a biathlon rivalry between Finland and 
the U.S.S.R. that was legendary. In the 1 970s, the Finns made a 
concerted effort to dethrone the Soviets as gold medalists in the 
relay. They were successfiil only once, edging the Soviet Union 
by 25 seconds at the 1975 Biathlon World Championships. 

Significantly, Okliota na zoloto emphasized the mettle of Soviet 
skiers and the weakness of those from the non-communist bloc 
countries in the 4x 7.5-kilometer relay. For example, the Soviet 
producers included extensive footage of double gold medalist 
Juhani Suutarinen of Finland struggling with bad wax on the 
uphill sections of the ski course and fumbling with penalty 
shots in the shooting range — without mentioning that he had 
posted the fastest individual relay time of the day. The film 
also focused on Norwegian Tor Svendsberget and American 
Art Stegan in various stages of exhaustion at the finish line. In 
contrast, the strains of heroic music accompany the footage of 
Soviet skiers crossing the finish line, as the narrator's stentorian 
voice booms: "They were four — Aleksandr Ushakov, Aleksandr 
Tikhonov, Iuri Kolmakov, Nikolai Kruglov. They were four — 
they shared the same hope, will, and bravery for winning." In 
the penultimate scene, oversize banners with hammer-and- 
sickle insignias wave in the breeze as the victorious Soviet team 
receives the gold medal. 

In the United States there was a corresponding perception 
that biathlon in international competition was a form of 
virtual warfare with the Soviet Union. In an article about Don 
Nielsen, a member of the U.S. Olympic biathlon team in 1980 
and 1 984, reporter Daryl Gibson wrote in the Boulder (Colo.) 
Sunday Camera Magazine about Nielsen s search for money to 
support his training program: "Nielsen talked Boulder-based 
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Soldier of Fortune magazine into funding part of his training. The 
magazine liked the anti-Soviet feel of the biathlon, and Nielsen 
said he liked walking along the downtown mall in his Soldier of 
Fortune T-shirt." 

With the advent ot'detatte in the early 1970s, the West accepted 
die fact that die Soviet Union dominated biathlon. Sports Illustrated, 
alter predicting for years that Scandinavians would win Olympic 
biathlon events during die height of the Cold War, acknowledged 
the inevitable in 1972: "In the biathlon, the Russians 
have an unbeatable relay team." In 1980, a plaintive 
sidebar to Netvsuvcks Olympic coverage of the 
Winter Games in Lake Placid stated flatly: "The 
American entrants in the biathlon won't win any 
Olympic nieckls."Typifying the American attitude 
about an event taken so seriously in the Soviet 
Union, Neusweek described a U.S. biathlon team 
populated with "lonely, free-spirited competitors 
driven toward a sport that hardly anyone notices and 
diat none of them has any real hope of winning." 
The West European press also acknowledged Soviet 
biathlon supremacy. Under the headline "The 
Russian Medal Hunters Setded For Competition 
Between Themselves," Fischer Ski Company of West 
Germany touted the remarkable record of the Soviet 
biathlon relay team: "This latest victory meant that the 
Russians had succeeded in winning all five Olympic relay events 
since 1968, an Olympic record that will not be broken easily." Ski 
manufacturers like Fischer of Austria, Exel of Finland, and Adidas 
of West Germany eagerly sponsored the Soviet biathlon team with 
the expectation that their products would be seen worldwide as 
the Russians climbed the winners pedestal. 

Olympic Gold = Olympic Perks 

For Soviet biathletes, Olympic victory was the most important 
goal they could achieve for the U.S.S.R.. In an article about 
Anatoli Al'labiev, gold medallist in the 20-kilometer individual 
biathlon event at Lake Placid in 1 980, liis bronze medal in the 
10-kilometer event was never mentioned. Similarly, Novosti, 
the Soviet press agency, ignored Aleksandr Privalov's bronze 
medal in the biathlon event at Squaw Valley 20 years earlier. For 
successful skiers, winning medals in international competition, 
and especially gold at the Olympics, meant special privileges, 
such as foreign travel, monetary rewards, apartments, and dachas. 
The Scandinavian journal Svensk Skidsport noted that the Soviet 
Union rewarded their Olympic medalists by allowing them to 
spend money in the West: "This year in Ramsau [Austria] the 
Russians bought, among other things.Volvo and Mercedes cars, 
which they then drove home some 3,600 miles to Moscow." 

Even after die breakup of die Soviet Union during die 1991-92 
ski season, the biadiletes who had come of age under the Soviet 
system continued to dominate the sport. From 1 993 through 
1998, athletes from Russia and Belarus won 81 medals in World 
Championship and Winter Olympic competition, 40 of which 
were awarded for relay or team competitions. More recently, a 2005 



Russia's Aleksandr ( 'sltakov (right), 
a nine-time world champion, won 
biathlon gold in four consecutive 
Winter Olympics. Galina Kukleva 
(below) edged Germany for a come- 
froin-behind victory in the women's 
7.5km biathlon at the IWX 
Xagano Winter Olympus. 




article in die Russian weekly news magazine Qgonek succincdy 
characterized die sport of biathlon as "our national property" 
The contrast between the perception of biathlon in the 
West, especially in the United States, and that of the Soviet 
Union reflects the degree to which each society regarded the 
importance of the event. For U.S. athletes, participation in 
biathlon was an exercise in futility, with scant recognition outside 
of Olympic years and little remuneration. Soviet biathletes, on 
the other hand, garnered adulation in the press and received 
largesse unavailable to the masses behind the Iron Curtain. Soviet 
culture considered all participants in biathlon, whether under the 
GTO or at the Olympics, the very essence of the new Soviet 
man: selfless, mindful of his proletarian roots, committed to both 
the socialist cause and defense of the homeland. In addition, the 
quasi-military nature of biathlon was a reminder to the Soviets 
of those who had given their lives for the nation in the Great 
Patriotic War. Victory in biathlon provided the perfect ideological 
platform from which to promote the superiority of the Soviet 
socialist system and its military might. Lyle Nelson, who 
represented the U.S. in biathlon at four consecutive Olympics, 
observed in the February 25, 1980 issue of Xewsweek that "Being 
No. 1 in the biathlon is not that important. You don't want to 
crawl into your grave saying you won a gold medal." Biadiletes of 
the Soviet Union, backed by 27 million victims of 20th century 
fascism, undoubtedly thought otherwise. % 

WD. Frank, a former nordic racer who competed in the biathlon U.S. 
Olympic Trials in 1980, is a doctoral student in the department of 
history at the University qfWashington and a lecturer in history and the 
humanities at Central Washington University in HI lei isburg, Washington. 
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Histories of Colorado, New England, California 




A History of 
Skiing in 
Colorado 

By Abbott Fay 



t: 



1 he great ski state 
of Colorado has 
had sizzling, long-term 
success in building ski resorts at a pace 
and capacity unmatched by any state in 
the U.S. Colorado produced the first ski 
resort in America to host world-record ski 
jumping (Steamboat Springs;), it was the 
first to have a village at a ski area base with 
a romantic pre-resort history preserved 
in its streets (Aspen), the first to record a 
million skier-day ski season (Aspen Ski 
Corporation), and the first to serve as 
training ground for the first division of the 
nation's ski troops (Camp Hale). 

On that basis, A Histor)' of Skiing in Colo- 
rado is a nice try. There's an abundance of 
pages with fascinating information. But 
it is not possible to compress such a huge 
subject within 196 pages. The problem 
of insufficient space shows up as a radical 
warping of the main flow of Colorado 
history with many a hop, skip and jump 
through its various phases. 

To cite one instance, the earliest ski 
club in Colorado, as set forth in a 1 983 
biography of Carl Howelsen,The Hying 
Norwegian, was the Denver Ski Club, 
founded in 1913. In 1 91 4, it became 
The Denver-Rocky Mountain Ski Club 
and that winter, at Inspiration Point, the 
club put on the state's first open jumping 
competition. But the author skips over the 
Inspiration Point meet to write about the 
1919 development of a ski jump at Gen- 
esee Park in Denver. Cenesee indeed did 
become the big draw among near-Denver 
ski areas. But the Denver region's first 
open ski competition was at Inspiration 
Point, not at Genesee four yean later. 

Lack of space breeds lack of vital detail. 
The book's only illustration from Winter 



Park, for example, shows its 1940T-bar but 
does not mention that theT-bar replaced 
the J-bar installed the preceding winter — 
nor that these designs were pirated from 
lifts at Davos, Switzerland, built from 1 934 
to 1936 by Ernst Constam.The author 
also fails to note that the J-bar andT-bar 
at Winter Park were the first in Colorado. 
And that Constam moved to 1 )enver in 
1941 to become a major factor in Colora- 
do's ski history. 

The author tends also to fall for the 
classic fallacy of causation: If A happens 
first, then B happens, then A has caused 
B.The book starts off on this particular 
wrong foot in its prologue by stating 
that "the Viking ships . . .carried skiing 
to the far parts of the world." If so, there 
should have been skis at one of the most 
important Viking settlements on a far 
continent, the Viking's "Vinland," now 
L' Arise Aux Meadows, Newfoundland. 
The place has a peat bog of the sort 
where ancient skis have often been 
found preserved. But excavation gave 
up preserved wood consisting largely 
of thin strips left over from trimming 
planks. No skis. Neither does the book 
cite any other ski finds in other Viking 
settlements, leading one to assume that 
the statement was a guess. 

Further, details are sometimes wrong. It 
will not do to cite Sondre Norheim, the 
great world ski pioneer of the 1 800s, as 
"Sondried Norheim." Nor to state that 
Hannes Schneider served in the 10th 
Mountain Division. (Pvt. Hannes would 
have been at least 51 years old.) 

In sum, there is plenty of valuable infor- 
mation in A Histor}' of Skiing in Colorado, 
but any stated fact should be checked tor 
validity — Morten Lund 

A History of Skiing in Colorado by Ab- 
bott Fay (published by Western Reflections); 
paperback, 197 pages, black /white illustrations, 
index, source lists, bibliography; $11. 86 from 
Aniazon.com. 




Lost Ski Areas 
of the White 
Mountains 

By Jeremy Davis 



lifetime skier 
Lwho is a rare 
combination of 
working meteorologist and volunteer ski 
historianjeremy Davis has been hard at it 
over the last decade, adding a whole new 
chunk to the ski history record. His day- 
job is predicting weather for a selected 
clientele of ocean-going craft, occasion- 
ally famous ships including, say, the Queen 
Mar)'. 1 )avis' off-hours, on the other hand, 
are taken up with retrieving the somewhat 
distant past. 

He has set himself the task of docu- 
menting ski areas that no longer exist. 
Davis posts these "lost" ski areas — mosdy 
in New England but in some other states 
as well — mainly through his website nel- 
sap.org, the online expression of NELSAP, 
or New England Lost Ski Areas Project. 
And Davis has been busy. At last count, his 
website lists some 600 abandoned ski areas. 

Davis has discovered an amazing num- 
ber of small ski areas that were founded 
from 1945 to 1970— the post- World War 
II era. His sources come from veteran 
skiers who send in data on abandoned 
ski areas, contributing scanned photos of 
abandoned ski area sites and memorabilia 
such as old lift tickets, and email remi- 
niscences to be posted on the NELSAP 
website.The contributors have become 
an informal sort of club with scheduled 
get-togethers and a yearly hike for those 
interested in sharing recollections of now- 
abandoned ski areas once part of a simpler, 
and more personal era of skiing. 

The New England Lost Ski Area Project 
has become a ski history bonanza, proving 
as nothing else has that the main thrust 
behind the Northeast's post- World War 
II ski boom was the rapid, often amateur, 
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construction of small ski areas run often 
in part by volunteers. New England set 
the pace for rapid expansion of the sport 
in the U.S., typically by some enterprising 
fellow throwing a rope tow up a con- 
venient hill early on, then making profit 
enough on that to upgrade to a T-bar and 
then possibly to a single chair. This process 
created a solid base for popular skiing in 
New England, a popularity that persisted 
even if the ski areas mostly did not. New 
England set the record for converting 
simple rope-tow ski areas to less personal 
but more modern ski areas, surviving by 
becoming ski "resorts," stacking the slopes 
with a web of lifts and nearby real estate 
widi condo villages and luxurious inns, or 
at least inns with pretensions to luxury, like 
hot water. 

Davis got started by hunting for lost ski 
areas himself. He recalls, "I found all kinds 
of cool artifacts. At Mt.Watatic, Mas- 
sachusetts, I found old, musty brochures 
in the remains of the ski rental building. 
At Hamilton Hills in Massachusetts I 
found a J-bar standing in the woods." (He 
saved that one and stored it at his house.) 
At Thorn Mountain, New Hampshire, 
which had been closed for 50 years, Davis 
"found the chairlift cables under piles of 
leaves and the paved parking lot, now 
essentially in the woods." He also found 
collapsed outhouses for skiers coming off 
the upper single with a need to stop. 

"The lost ski areas are closed but they 
are alive in the hearts and minds of every- 
one who called these places home," says 
Davis in a Neu'Yorh Times article on his 
project." People made deep, very personal 
connections to their ski areas." 

A recent email to the Davis website 
reads:'[On] your web site. . . I found the 
information on Dutch Hill in Heartwell- 
ville, Vermont. My family skied there 
from 1 959 to 1 969. My parents took me 
there every weekend, both days. It is a 
wonderful memory. . . it means a lot to 
me to be able to look at the pictures and 
old brochures, and remember that won- 
derful time in my life." 

Davis' discovery of long-gone early 
New Hampshire ski areas is well docu- 
mented in 77/c Lost Shi Areas of the White 
Mountains. Davis juxtaposes photos with 
text blocks of skiers' recollections to prove 



that these ski areas existed, even if not 
for long. He has logged in some 70 ski 
areas operating in New Hampshire at one 
time or another. The survivors have now 
dwindled to 1 3. 

Davis will certainly be writing future 
books to document the rise and fall of 
ski areas in the remaining New England 
states to round out his fine and inventive 
contribution to mid- 1900s American ski 
history in New England. "People want 
to tell their stories," says Davis. "And now 
is the time to create the historical record 
before its too late." — Morten Lund 

The Lost Ski Areas of the White Moun- 
tains, New England Shi Museum, Franconia, 
N.H.;sqftcover, 126 pages, $20 ina the uvbsite 
www.siamuseum.org; phone (603) 823-7177; 
New England Shi Museum, PO. Box 267, 
Franconia, N.H. 03580-0267. 



A Mountain 
Love Affair: The 

Story of Mad 

River Glen 

By Mary Kerr 




Roll 
Ma 



oil back to 1962. 
lary Kerr had 
become an increasingly reluctant New 
Jersey housewife. Her husband Joe was 
working in New York City for a large 
consulting firm. The two decided it was 
time to move — either to the city or to 
Vermont near their favorite ski area, Mad 
River Glen in Mad River Valley. The Kerrs 
chose the Valley. 

Thereafter, Mary edited 77/c Valley 
Reporter for nearly a decade and Joe found 
rewarding work as special assistant for the 
environment under Vermont Governor 
Dean Davis. Then on down die line Mad 
Raver celebrated its 60th Anniversary and 
asked Kerr to do a book on Mad River's 
history. Kerr has turned out a fine recital 
of how and why Mad River was, and is, 
extraordinary. 

Kerr establishes that Mad River began 
with a conservative plan of development 
and stuck to it. Mad River's main terrain 
on Stark Mountain is today a flashback to 
1948 — no grooming on the three steep 
main trails, along with minimal snowmak- 
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ing. Within the more recent intermedi- 
ate ski area to one side of Stark normal 
grooming is allowed, but the main trails 
on Stark Mountain remain more or less as 
God has left them. 

Kerr manages to make it seem not 
surprising that Mad Rjver last year built a 
brand new 7 lift up Stark Mountain — a me- 
ticulous reincarnation replaced the 1 948 
single chair, the expressed wish of the ski- 
ers of the Mad River Cooperative: these, 
the Faithful, who owned the mountain, 
decided to keep things as is. 

Mad River's founding in 1948 came 
just after the end of World War II. "Mad" 
remains true to that era. The reason: Mad 
River's founder, Roland Palmedo. A New 
York investment banker, Palmedo financed 
and operated the East's premier chairlift on 
land leased from the state of Vermont on 
Mt. Mansfield in Stowe. He then decided 
to sell his chairlift and build a ski area that 
was all his, on the premise, as Kerr spells 
out, that ski mountains should "be utilized 
as close to their natural state as possible." 
Palmedo chose as his new development 
3,637-foot Stark Mountain — with 2,000 
feet of vertical — in the Mad River Valley. 

He financed a single chair to the top of 
Stark and sold small lots at Mad River's 
base to skiing families and ski clubs. 
Mad River steadfasdy remained a skiers' 
mountain while all around in Vermont the 
business model raged on to new heights 
of saturation. As Kerr notes,"Anyone who 
got involved with Mad River wasn't there 
for the money."They believed what Palm- 
edo believed in. 

And no snowboards were allowed. 
Snowboard baron Jake Burton, believing 
that snowboarders have an inherent right 
to slide wherever they wish, had a plan. 
Early in the morning before opening day 
of the Mad River single chair last De- 
cember, a crew of snowboarders climbed 
secredy to die top of Stark Mountain. 
When the lift started running, the snow- 
boarders all came down at once. They 
were greeted at the base with a table saw 
on a picnic bench alongside a snowboard 
sawed in half.The sign attached read,"Let 
us accommodate you." The snowboarders 
haven't been back. 

One wonderful photo in Kerr's book is 
an uncaptioned still life of nothing but a 
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single-passenger chair, a glistening coat of 
rime on its steel, hanging in lonely splen- 
dor from its cable, brilliant in the Vermont 
sun against a background of distant peaks. 
Somehow it does not need a caption 

— Morten Lund 



A Mountain Love Affair by Mar)' Kerr; 
hardcover, 215 pgs., many photographs, $49; 
available from the New England Ski Museum 
(www.skimusatm.org). 

I^Ingrid Wicken s 
history of Southern California skiing, is 
now nobly backstopped by her second 
book, in the style of Acadia Publishing's 
"Images of America" series, featuring 
antique pictures and lively captions. 

Southern California was a beehive of al- 
pine ski activity during the late 1920s and 
early 1930s, a history as extensive as that of 
early Northeastern alpine skiing, although 
receiving much less national notice. 
Wicken s books help redress the balance. 

Readers of ski history will delight in 
the hundreds of antique photographs. The 
very first one perfecdy portrays "pre-con- 
trol skiing" in the 1930s — a skier descend- 
ing a gende slope in loose granular snow 
and, in order to brake, leaning back to dig 
his ski tails in. 

Otto Steiner arrived in the early 1930s 
to head the pioneer ski program at Lake 
Arrowhead and then in 1937 to coach 
the UCLA ski team. He was one of the 
region's original, much-needed teachers 
of the ski turn. The Sierra Club, interest- 
ingly enough, was at first a strong ally of 
skiing, as long as it did not put too much 
machinery on the slope or too many cha- 
lets on the flats. It was able to live with the 
short rope tow, the world's first sling lift, 
and a short chairlift of unknown origin 
that stood by in the late 1940s in Big Bear 
Lake and at Lake Arrowhead/Snow Valley. 
At Snow Valley, Sverre Engen, (AIT s young 
er brother), settled down to his first ski job 
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in the U.S., running his own small ski area 
before going on to Alta to head its first ski 
school. 

The Sierra Club contingent, banded 
together as the Ski Mountaineers, was 
spearheaded by Muir Dawson and Tyler 
Van Degrift.The Dawson family estab- 
lished a still-important Los Angeles book 
store that housed every type of mountain 
literature.Van Degrift and his wife Ethel 
ran the first Los Angeles store to sell ski 
equipment in 1931. Ethel became a popu- 
lar ski columnist for the Los Angeles Times. 
Describing an evening at Lake Arrow- 
head/ Snow Valley, she wrote: "The Snow 
Valley clubhouses of The Ski Runners, 
the Ski Mountaineers of the Sierra Club, 
the Snow Valley Ski Club, and Sverre 
Engen's Ski Shack, all blazed with lights at 
night, rocked with laughter, reeked of ski 
wax, and reverberated with argument." 

The southern California region also 
contributed Clarita Heath of Pasadena. 
She learned to race with the big boys the 
year she began skiing, and in a few years 
she made the 1936 Women's Olympic 
Team. 

Southern California was also a major 
player in the national jumping scene. Big 
Pines, in the Wrightwood region, opened 
a jump as early as 1924, and young jump- 
ers like Alf Engen set American records 
there. Ten years later jumping was still 
going strong: the Hollywood Bowl was 
the site of jump competitions on shaved 
ice. In 1938, the Lake Arrowhead Ski 
Club held a jump right in the heart of 
movieland at the Los Angeles Coliseum. 
There were some difficulties with the fact 
that near the cities of die coast the sun 
was a bit too hot for long-lived snowflakes 
but various operations used shaved ice or 
borax — even pine needles. 

Lake Arrowhead, along with Big Pines 
and Big Bear Lake, were the early centers 
of alpine skiing activity and from there it 
spread like a rash across the southern Cali- 
fornia mountainscape, up to and including 
the remote Eastern Sierra, where there 
was an early sling lift on McGee Moun- 
tain and — thanks to Dave McCoy — rope 
tows on Mammoth. There was skiing 
at nearby Crestview, where Sigi Engl, 
later head of the Sun Valley ski school, 



taught when he arrived the U.S. in 1938. 
Southern California early on was a takeoff 
platform for many nationally renowned 
ski careers. 

The spread of alpine skiing stopped, 
however, at 1 1 ,500-foot San Gorgonio 
mountain, which had the longest-lasting 
snow in the region. The environmental- 
ists, led by the Sierra Club, which was 
now on the other side of the discus- 
sion, got the government to include 
San Gorgonio in die area covered by the 
1964 Wilderness Act. This put an end to 
plans for development of this mountain 
paradise, wresting from Southern Califor- 
nia its chance to have a significant resort 
100 miles from downtown Los Angeles. 
Southern Californians would have to be 
content with Mammoth, 350 miles to the 
northwest — not to deny the importance 
of the region's 1 3 other lift-equipped ski 
areas and the Big Bear Lake region, which 
today accounts for an assortment of some 
24 lifts. 

Wicken's book does justice to the 
adventurous pioneers of this extended 
southwestern corner of the early Ameri- 
can sport, entertaining readers in fittingly 
visual fashion with its storyboard depic- 
tion of the rise of the sport of skiing in 
cinemaland. — Morten Lund 



Skiing in Southern California by Iugrid 
Wicken, Arcadia Publishing 2007, sqftcover, 
126 pages, illustrated, $19; phone (888) 313- 
2665 or email sales@ircadiapublishing.com. 
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Remembering 



Andrea Mead Lawrence 
Olympic Champion, 
Environmentalist 

Andrea Mead Lawrence, one of 
America's greatest Olympic champi- 
ons, died March 30 at her home near 
Mammoth Mountain, California. She 
was 76. 

A three-rime Olympian — she had been named to the 
1948 Olympic Team at 15 and competed in the 1956 Games 
after having three children — Lawrenece played a pivotal role 
in establishing the U.S. as an alpine power, winning two gold 
medals at the 1 952 Oslo Winter Games. 

In 1952 she was a 19-year-old sensation coming off a dream 
year — winning a dozen international races and appearing on 
the cover of Time magazine — when she arrived at the Oslo 
Games. After winning the Olympic giant slalom, she captured a 
second gold, in the slalom, after falling on her first run. 

"Andrea Mead Lawrence was one of the most respect- 
ed champions of all time," said U.S. Ski and Snowboard 
Association President Bill Marolt.'As a teenager, she led by 
her example of perseverance in never giving up. Nearly a halt 
Century later, she remains a distinguished role model for today's 
athletes." 

As phenomenal as her success as a ski racer was 
Lawrence's devotion in her later years to the environment. 
After moving to Mammoth Lakes, California, in the mid- 
1960s, she became an environmental activist working to 
protect the Eastern Sierra Nevada. She served 16 years as a 
Mono County Supervisor, co-founded the Sierra Nevada 
Alliance, a regional environmental protection coalition, 
and in 2003 founded the Andrea Lawrence Institute for 
Mountains and Rivers, a nonprofit organization dedicated 
to environmental planning and education. 

"I've never wanted celebrity status unless it furthers the 
things I'm involved in and have a passion for," Lawrence told 
the Oakland Tribune in 2002. "It's not about how many medals 
you've won, but what you do with them." 

Bud Greenspan, the noted Olympic historian and docu- 
mentarian, put Lawrence on his list of greatest Olympians of 
all time. "Andrea personified the Greek concept of the ideal 
athlete — excellence in body and mind," he said. "It is rare to 
find someone who throughout her life pursued two passions 
in the purest and highest form of the human spirit." 

Throughout her life, Lawrence remained one of America's 
most foremost spokespersons for her sport, the environment, 
and the Olympics. 




Wolfgang Lert 
Journalist, 

Ski Apparel Importer 

Wolfgang Lert, a well-known figure 
in the ski industry, died February 13 
at his home in San Francisco. He was 

91. 

Lert ("Wolfie" to all who knew 
him) was born in 1917 in Kiel, Germany, to symphony con- 
ductor Richard Lert and novelist Vicki Baum.The family came 
to Hollywood in 1931 so that Baum could work on the film 
version of her novel Grand Howl, which won the Oscar for 
Best Picture in 1932. 

A lifelong skier, Lert entered UCLA and became captain of 
its first ski team; upon graduation, he became the team' s coach. 
He enlisted in the U.S. Army at the beginning ofWorld War II 
and served in the Office of War Information. He married fel- 
low^ OWI staffer Ruth Clark in 1944; they remained together 
until her death in 1997. 

A consummate story-teller and writer, after the war Lert 
founded and became editor of Western Skiing, which was even- 
tually folded into Ski Magazine. He later joined with Hans 
Hagemeister to form Hagemeister-Lert, a San Francisco distrib- 
utor for Head and Lange as well as for such imported apparel 
fines as Bogner, Meggi, and Meister sweaters. After retirement 
from Hagemeister-Lert, he became a founding member of the 
International Skiing History Association and a frequent con- 
tributor to Skiing Heritage. 

Lert's favorite ski resort was Taos Ski Valley, where he formed a 
close friendship with owner Ernie Blake. He chose the name for 
the "Snakedance" ski run and skied at Taos from the resorts first 
season in 1955 until his later years. He realized a lifelong dream 
when he spent his 90th birthday on skis in Chamonix, France. 

Bud Phillips 
Ski School Director 

Abbott (Bud) Phillips, who headed the 
Bud Phillips Ski School at Vermont's 
Mad River Glen for 18 years, died 
January 20 at his home in Litde 
Compton, Rhode Island. He was 87. 
Phillips was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, in 1922. During his youth, he developed a love 
of fishing, boating, sailing, golf, hunting, and the outdoors that 
he carried throughout his life. (Continued next page) 
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He attended Colgate University, where he became a top 
competitive skier. He went on to enlist in the 1 ( )th Mountain 
Division and fought in the Italian Alps during World War II. 
He was awarded the Bronze Star for heroism during the Battle 
of Riva Ridge. 

After returning from the war, he established the Bud 
Phillips Ski School at Mad River Glen (in 1948) and, with 
engineer Dexter Chaffe, produced the first fiberglass ski in 
1952 — which, although promising, did not endure. Phillips 
owned and operated the popular Dipsy Doodle nightclub in 
Waitsfield, Vermont. 

Phillips' summer occupation for over 68 years was Captain 
Bud Phillips Charter Fishing Boats, based at Sakonnet Point, 
Rhode Island, a business from which he retired in 2006. 

Hannah Locke Carter 
U.S. Olympic Skier 

Hannah Locke Carter, a member of the 
1936 U.S. women's ski team who went 
on to become a major supporter of the 
arts in Los Angeles, died April 20 at her 
home in Menlo Park, California, She 
was 94. 

Born in 1914 in Morristown, New- 
Jersey, she became an accomplished figure skater and skier as 
a young girl. In 1936, as a member of Alice Wolfe's famous 
"Red Stockings" — the first U.S. women's Olympic ski team — 
she competed in FIS races throughout Europe. She was 
named to the U.S. team for the 1940 Winter Olympics but 
the Games, scheduled for Sapporo, Japan, were canceled with 
the advent ofWorld War II. 

Carter and her late husband, Edward Carter, were promi- 
nent art collectors and actively promoted arts and educaiton in 
Los Angeles. 

Carter continued to ski and remained active in the Olympic 
movement, serving on the board of directors of the Los 
Angeles Olympic Organizing Committee in 1 984. She was 
named to the U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame in 1973. 



Jim Temple 
Resort Builder 

Jim Temple, founder and builder of 
what would become the Steamboat 
Ski Area, died February 8 in Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado. He was 82. 

Born in 1927, Temple was raised on 
a remote cattle ranch 52 miles north of 
Steamboat Springs. His father made a pair of skis, put Temple 
on them at the age of 2, and thus began his love affair with ski- 
ing. 

In his teens, Temple worked as a ski instructor for Jack Reddish 
in Brighton, Utah, and in 1948 took a job at Sun Valley working 





on the ski patrol under Nelson Bennett. There he learned how to 
pack slopes, plan ski runs, and control avalanches. 

With an overwhelming urge to build his own ski resort, and 
having traveled from Montana to New Mexico looking for a 
site, Temple decided that Steamboat Springs' Storm Mountain 
stood out above the rest. In 1958 he formed the Storm 
Mountain Ski Corporation, negotiated with ranchers for key 
land parcels at the base of the mountain, and began designing 
ski trails. 

In 1 96 1 , he purchased and built the first lift (a Pomalift) 
on Storm Mountain. Advertised as "Colorado's Newest and 
Smoothest," Temple opened Storm Mountain, on December 
20, 1960. After the death of local skier Buddy Werner in 
a European avalanche. Storm Mountain wass renamed Mt. 
Werner in 1965. The three-peak complex of Mt Werner, 
Storm Peak, and Sunshine Peak were eventually renamed 
Steamboat Ski Resort. 

Emo Henrich 
Ski School Director 

Emo Henrich, ski school director for 26 
years at Vermont's Stratton Mountain, 
died May 3 at his home in Igls, Austria. 
He was 87. 

Born in Innsbruck on November 30, 
1 922, he raced as a youngster and eventu- 
ally earned an electrical engineering degree. He came to the 
U.S. in 1957 to coach racing at Sugar Bowl, California, and in 
1958-59 coached the Argentina ski team at the resort. In 1960, 
he became assistant ski school director under Othmar Sch- 
neider at Portillo, Chile. 

Henrich joined Stratton in 1961 (the resort's first year) as 
founding ski school director. That winter, he created one of 
the country's first bona fide ski schools for children — the Big 
Cub program — bringing with him a cadre of Austrian instruc- 
tors who gave the resort a distinctive Austrian flair. Many came 
with musical as well as ski-teaching talents and became known 
as "The Stratton Mountain Boys." Henrich and his wife Ann 
built the popular Birkenhaus inn at Stratton and operated it 
until his retirement in 1987. 

A man of many talents, he was a well-know'n mountaineer — 
he invented the ultra-short fimgleiter mountaineering ski — and 
painter. After returning to Austria in 1987, Henrich continued 
with his watercolor painting. A book of more than 100 of his 
paintings and pen-and-ink drawings is soon to be released. 

Said Tom Corcoran, former owner ofWaterville Valley, New 7 
Hampshire, and a longtime friend, "Emo was truly a Renais- 
sance man, with abilities, interests, and talents in so many of the 
arts and sciences, from his multiple languages to his painting 
and calligraphy, from his music to his design and engineer- 
ing skills. Above all, he was a first-rate human being — modest, 
considerate and compassionate, a man who celebrated the fun 
in life."* 
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Meet Our Editorial Board 



In the last issue, I introduced you to our Board of Direc- 
tors. Now I would like to tell you about our Editorial 
Board. This group plays an extremely important role in 
the publishing of Skiing Heritage at the highest possible 
level of excellence. We are proud to disseminate the world's 
preeminent magazine exclusively devoted to skiing history 
owing to an outstanding cadre ot contributing authors and 
editors. Most of the following names should be familiar to 
readers as they represent the sport's best, most experienced, 
and respected writers and historians: 

Allen Adler (Barton, Vt.): Retired public administra- 
tor... author, ski historian, ski book collector... chairman of 
U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame Selection Committee (1989- 
2002)... USSA National Historian... ISH A Founder #3... 
recipient of ISHA Ullr Award in 1996 for New England and 
Thereabouts: A Ski Tracing. . . named to Vermont Ski Hall of 
Fame in 2008. 

E.John B.Allen (Rumney, N.H.): Author and retired pro- 
fessor of history at Plymouth State University. . .recognized as 
America's foremost academic ski historian... founder and of- 
ficer of the New England Ski Museum. . .Academic Chair for 
the International Ski History Congress in 2002 and 2009... 
recipient of ISHA Ullr Awards in 1994 for From Skisport to 
Skiing: One Hundred Years of an American Sport, 1840- 1940, and 
in 2008 for Tlie Culture and Sport of Skiing from Antiquity to 
World War //...recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award 
for History in 2009. 

John Henry Auran (Roxbury. N.Y.): Journalist and former 
Managing Editor of Ski Magazine, former Senior Editor of 
Skiing Magazine... covered ski racing and wrote about the ma- 
jor ski resorts in the U.S. and Europe. . .pioneer of ski business 
reporting. . .recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award 
for Journalism in 1993. 

John Fry (Katonah, N.Y.): Editor-in-Chief and Editorial 
Director of Ski Magazine from 1964 to 1980... also served as 
Editorial Director of Cross-Country Ski Magazine, Ski Area 
Management and Ski Business... retained by the New York 
Times Company in 1988 to create Snow Country Magazine... 
in a publishing career spanning 50 years, has edited a variety 
of magazines about the outdoors, golf, travel, industry, and 
health... author of 77;c Story of Modern Skiing (winner of ISHA 
Ullr Award in 2006). 

JeffLeich (North Conway, N.H.): Executive Director of 
the New England Ski Museum. . .Editor of the Journal of the 
New England Ski Museum. . .recipient of 2006 H.H. "Bill" 
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Whitney award for outstanding contribution to alpine skiing 
in the state of New Hampshire... recipient of the ISHA Cura- 
torial Award in 2007. . .author of Over the HeadwalhTuckerman 
Ravine (1999) and Tales of the Tenth (2003). 

Morten Lund (Accord, N.Y): Author and journalist for 55 
years beginning with Sports Illustrated. . . became Contributing 
Editor for Ski Magazine in 1962 where his writings intro- 
duced Clif Taylor's short-ski teaching method... wrote "The 
Way It Was" historical column for Ski ...wrote Adventures 
In Skiing (1965), a biography on the life of Minot Dole, and 
Nice Goin' (1993), a biography of Friedl Pfeifer. . joined Snow 
Country magazine in 1990... in 1993 became Editor of Ski- 
ing Heritage, for which he has written over 150 articles... 
recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award for Journal- 
ism in 2000 and ISHA Service Award in 2007. 

Seth Masia (Boulder, Colo.): Journalist and ISHA web- 
master. . .joined Ski Magazine in 1974 where he served for 20 
years in various editorial capacities including Technical Edi- 
tor. . .worked as product manager at K2 Skis. . .launched Skinet 
website and built websites for Microsoft... currently Manag- 
ing Editor of Solar Today magazine, manages ISHA website, 
designs ski equipment, and teaches skiing part time at Vail, 
Colo... recipient of ISHA's Cyber Award for ISHA's website 
skiinghistory.org in 2004. 

Dick Needham (Portsmouth, R.I.): Author and journal- 
ist. ..joined Ski Magazine in 1971 as Editor of Ski Business 
and Ski Area Management, became Editor-in-Chief of Ski in 
1991 . . .became Editor of Skiing Heritage in 2003. . .author 
of 50 Years of North American Skiing and Ski Fever. ..has served 
as host/ commentator for several radio and television ski 
programs... recipient of Lowell Thomas Award for Excellence 
in Journalism in 1985. . .recipient of Page One award and five 
Ozzie awards for Magazine Excellence (Ski)... recipient of 
ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award for Journalism in 2005. 

Doug Pfeiffer (Big Bear Lake, Calif): Author and jour- 
nalist... ski instruction pioneer and a founding father of 
PSIA. . .author of Skiing with Pfeiffer. . .became Editor-in-Chief 
ot Skiing Magazine in 1966. . .wrote instruction articles for 
Skiing, Ski, Snow Country, and Ski Area Management. . .inducted 
into U.S. Ski Hall of Fame in 1987... co-founded ISHA in 
1 991 . . .recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award for 
Journalism in 1999. . .recipient of Golden Quill Award and 
PSIA Lifetime Achievement Award. . .included among Ski 
Magazine's 100 most influential skiers of the 20th century. 

— Barry Stone 
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Smitten By Iglook 

By Martie Sterling 

Syracuse University is in the New York State snow 
belt where the weather freezes you right to your 
pancreas. Despite the cold, the school was so stimu- 
lating it brought even my gelid blood to a rolling boil. 

Insulated in a Hudson's Bay blanket coat, knee-length 
pink snuggies, and fleece-lined stadium boots. I slithered 
from class to class like a mackerel on a block of ice. My 
nose ran and my eyes watered but I scarcely noticed. I 
was in hog heaven studying drama, advertising, creative 
writing, oil painting, interior design, and medieval history. 
By the time 1 graduated. I felt fully prepared to edit a 
newspaper, slipcover a chair, promote a perfume, write 
an opera, manage a radio sta- 
tion and inhabit the ateliers 
of New York and Rome. 

The only thing 1 was not 
prepared for was Iglook. 
Son of the Far North. Since 
those early Depression days 
of sodden snowsuits, not 
only ice and snow but also 
bald trees, frozen desserts, 
and Sonja Henie mov- 
ies had left me cold. I'd 
headed south to Duke to 
escape the wintry blasts of 
Pennsylvania, for heaven's 

sake. The last thing I had in mind was to run afoul of 
and fall for a man who was a spiritual descendant of 
Nanook of the North. 

Kenneth Robinson Sterling was weaned on New 
Hampshire winters and reared with Russians, Poles, 
Finns, and moose. He grew up in the 1940s in a town 
where madmen of all ages started praying for snow in 
September so the skiing and the ice hockey could start 
a little early. At Syracuse he spent large unwholesome 
amounts of time out-of-doors in howling gales campaign 
ing for student office, singing under sorority house win- 
dows, plowing through hip-deep snow to the library, and 
blithely courting pneumonia. 

I didn't know any of this the day a big. breezy man sat 
two seats from me in a poli sci lecture knitting an argyle 
sock. I too was knitting an argyle sock and had } list 
rounded the bend of the heel w ith the same finesse I'd 




employed on all those khaki mufflers. Suddenly a large, 
hairy hand reached down the row. took my sock, unrav- 
eled the heel and reknitted it swiftly — and right. This sin- 
gular behavior attracted a lot of unwelcome attention, 
especially mine and the professors. 

Later I learned that the weirdo had already had pneu- 
monia, followed by TB. both brought on by row ing on 
the Syracuse crew in the icy storms of Lake Onondaga. 
In high school he had been "All New England Football." 
"Most Conceited," "Best Dressed," and a great big bore. 
After tearing apart two hospitals and several sanatoriums. 
he finally resigned himself to awaiting the discovery of 
antibiotics, appreciating opera and knitting a mean pair 

of baby booties. 

I thought he was adorable and 
spent long hours in the 
Big Orange listening giddily as 
he and his fraternity brothers 
drank beer and extolled heavy 
winter snowfalls. Mostly they 
raved over an esoteric sport 
called "skiing." Their descrip- 
tions ranged from "bombing the 
mountain" to"taking a dive," 
"flaming out." and "crashing and 
burning" — all of which gave me 
an uneasy feeling that the war 
was still on and that this skiing 
thing was for kamikaze types. That's what I felt, right up 
to the moment I euphorically permitted myself to become 
pinned. Then engaged. And finally, in 1946, married. 

Naturally the wedding was Mother's idea. But I didn't 
want to be peevish about it. Everyone w as sick of the 
sacrifices of war, and who w as I to deprive a woman of 
the best excuse she ever had for a monumental drunk? 
There was a sit-dow n dinner for three hundred, carloads 
of fresh poinsettias, and an orchestra for dancing, and 
Mother was happy. 
The honeymoon? That was Iglook's idea. ^ 

Martie and Ken Sterling built, owned, and operated the Heatherbed 
lodge in Aspen from 1959 to 1968. This article is an adaptation 
of an early chapter from Martie's l L >H4 book Days of Stein and 
Roses: A True Aspen Adventure. Next issue: The honeymoon at 
Alt. Tremblant. 
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Chairman's Letter 



Meet Our Editorial Board 



In the last issue, I introduced you to our Board ot I direc- 
tors. Now I would like to tell you about our Editorial 
Board. This group plays an extremely important role in 
the publishing of SKIING HERITAGE at the highest possible 
level ot" excellence. We are proud to disseminate the worlds 
preeminent magazine exclusively devoted to skiing history 
owing to an outstanding cadre ot" contributing authors and 
editors. Most of the following names should be familiar to 
readers as they represent the sport's best, most experienced, 
and respected writers and historians: 

Allen Adler (Barton, Vt.): Retired public administra- 
tor. ..author, ski historian, ski book collector... chairman ot 
U.S. National Ski Hall of Fame Selection Committee (1989- 
2002). ..USSA National Historian... ISH A Founder #3... 
recipient of ISHA Ullr Award in 1996 for .Vie England and 
Thereabouts: A Ski Tracing... named to Vermont Ski Hall ot 
Fame in 2008. 

E.John B.Allen (Rumney. Nil.): Author and retired pro- 
fessor of history at Plymouth State University. . .recognized as 
America's foremost academic ski historian. . .founder and of- 
ficer of the New England Ski Museum... Academic Chair for 
the International Ski History Congress in 2niO and 2<M)9... 
recipient of ISHA Ullr Awards in 1994 for From Skisport to 
Skiing: ( hie Hundred Years of an American Sport, 1 840- 1 940, and 
in 2008 for Tlie Culture and Sport of Skiing from Antiquity to 
1 1 orld 1 1 ar II. ..recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award 
for History in 2009. 

fohn Henry Auran (Roxbury, N.Y.):Journalist and former 
Managing Editor of Ski Magazine, former Senior Editor of 
Skiing Magazine... covered ski racing and wrote about the ma- 
jor ski resorts in the U.S. and Europe... pioneer of ski business 
reporting. . .recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award 
tor Journalism in 1993. 

john Fry (Katonah, N.Y.): Editor-in-Chief and Editorial 
Director of Ski Magazine from 1964 to 1980... also served as 
Editorial Director oi Cms-Country Ski Magazine, Ski Area 
Management and Ski Business... retained by the New York 
Times Company in 1988 to create Snow Country Magazine... 
m 2 publishing career spanning 50 years, has edited a variety 
ot magazines about the outdoors, golf, travel, industry, and 
health... author of Tlie Story of Modern Skiing (winner of ISHA 
UlrA\vardin2006). 

Jeff Leich (North Conway, N.H.): Executive Director of 
New England Ski Museum. . .Editor of the Journal of the 
W England Ski Museum. . .recipient of 2006 H.H."BiH" 



Whitney award for outstanding contribution to alpine skiing 
in the state of New Hampshire... recipient of the ISHA Cura- 
torial Award in 2007. . .author of Ova the Headwalh'Hickerman 
Ravine (1999) and Tiles oj ' the Tenth (2003). 

Morten Lund (Accord. N.Y): Author and journalist for 55 
years beginning with Sports Illustrated. . . became Contributing 
Editor for Ski Magazine in 1962 where his writings intro- 
duced Clif Tiylor s short-ski teaching method. . . wrote "The 
Way It Wis" historical column for Ski ...wrote Adventures 
In Skiing (1965), a biography on the life ofMinot Dole, and 
Nice Coin' (1993), a biography of Friedl l'feifer. . joined Snow 
Country magazine in 1990... in 1993 became Editor of Ski- 
ing Heritage, for which he has written over 150 articles... 
recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award for Journal- 
ism in 2000 and ISHA Service Award in 2007. 

Seth Masia (Boulder, Colo.): Journalist and ISHA web- 
master. . .joined Ski Magazine in 1974 where he served for 20 
years in various editorial capacities including Technical Edi- 
tor., .worked as product manager at K2 Skis. . .launched Skinet 
website and built websites for Microsoft. . .currently Manag- 
ing Editor of Solar Today magazine, manages ISHA website, 
designs ski equipment, ami teaches skiing part time at Vail, 
Colo... recipient of ISH As Cyber Award for ISHAs website 
skiinghistory.org in 2ui>4. 

Dick Needham (Portsmouth. R. I.): Author and journal- 
ist. ..joined Ski Magazine in 1971 as Editor of Ski Business 
and Ski Area Management, became Editor-in-Chief of SM in 
1991... became Editor of Skiing Heritage in 2003. . .author 
of 50 Years of North American Skiing and Ski Fever. . .has served 

as host/commentator for several radio and television ski 
programs. . .recipient of Lowell Thomas Award for Excellence 
in Journalism in 1 985. . .recipient of Page One award and five 
Ozzie awards for Magazine Excellence {Ski) . . .recipient of 
ISI IA Lifetime Achievement Award foi Journalism in 2005. 

Doug Pfeiffer (Big Bear Lake, Calif): Author and jour- 
nalist... ski instruction pioneer and a founding father ot 
PS1 A... author of Skiing with Pfeiffer. . .became Editor-in-Chief 
o\ Skiing Magazine in 1 966. . .wrote instruction articles for 
Skiing, Ski, Snow Country, and Ski Area Management. . .inducted 
into U.S ; Ski Hall of Fame in 1 987... co-founded ISHA in 
1991 . . .recipient of ISHA Lifetime Achievement Award for 
Journalism in 1999. . .recipient of Golden Quill Award and 
PSIA Lifetime Achievement Award. . .included among Ski 
Magazine's LOO most influential skiers of the 20th century. 

— Barry Stone 
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Smitten By Iglook 

By Martie Sterling 

Syracuse University is in the New York State snow 
belt where the weather freezes you right to your 
pancreas. Despite the cold, the school was so stimu- 
lating it brought even my gelid blood to a rolling boil. 

Insulated in a Hudson's Bay blanket coat, knee-length 
pink snuggles, and fleece-lined stadium boots, 1 slithered 
from class to class like a mackerel on a block of ice. My 
nose ran and my eyes watered but I scarcely noticed. I 
was in hog heaven studying drama, advertising, creative 
writing, oil painting, interior design, and medieval history 
By the time 1 graduated, I felt fully prepared to edit a 
newspaper, slipcover a chair, promote a perfume, write 
an opera, manage a radio sta- 
tion and inhabit the ateliers 
of New York and Rome. 

The only thing I was not 
prepared for was Iglook, 
Son of the Far North. Since 
those early Depression days 



of sodden snowsuits, not 
only ice and snow but also 
bald trees, frozen desserts, 
and Sonja Henie mov- 
ies had left me cold. I'd 
headed south to Duke to 
escape the wintry blasts of 
Pennsylvania, for heaven's 

sake. The last thing I had in mind was to run afoul of 
and fall for a man who was a spiritual descendant ot 
Nanook of the North. 

Kenneth Robinson Sterling was weaned on New- 
Hampshire winters and reared with Russians. Poles. 
Finns, and moose. He grew up in the 1940s in a town 
w here madmen of all ages started praying tor snow in 
September so the skiing and the ice hockey could start 
i little early. At Syracuse he spent large unwholesome 
Amounts of time out-of-doors in howling gales campaign 
tng for student office, singing under sorority house win- 
dow plowing through hip-deep snow to the library, and 
bfacbefc courting pneumonia. 

it know any of this the day a big, breezy man sat 
> trotn me m a poli sci lecture knitting an argyle 
lock. I too wis knitting an argyle sock and had Just 

the bend of the heel with the same finesse I'd 




employed on all those khaki mufflers. Suddenly a large, 
hairy hand reached down the row, took my sock, unrav- 
eled the heel and reknitted it swiftly — and right. This sin- 
gular behavior attracted a lot ot unwelcome attention, 
especially mine and the professor's. 

Later I learned that the weirdo had already had pneu- 
monia, followed by TB, both brought on by rowing on 
the Syracuse crew in the icy storms of Lake Onondaga. 
In high school he had been "All New England Football.'' 
"Most Conceited," "Best Dressed," and a great big bore. 
After tearing apart two hospitals and several sanatorium*, 
he finally resigned himself to awaiting the discovery ot 
antibiotics, appreciating opera and knitting a mean pair 

of baby booties. 

1 thought he was adorable and 
spent long hours m the 
Big Orange listening giddily as 
he and his fraternity brothers 
drank beer and extolled heavy 
winter snowfalls. Mostly they 
raved over an esoteric sport 
called "skiing." Their descrip- 
tions ranged from "bombing the 
mountain" to"taking a dive," 
"flaining out," and "crashing and 
burning" — all of which gave me 
an uneasy feeling that the war 
was still on and that this skiing 
thing was for kamikaze types. That's what I felt, right up 
to the moment I euphorically permitted myself to become 
pinned. Then engaged. And finally, in I °4<>, married. 

Naturally the wedding was Mother's idea. But I didn't 
want to be peevish about it. Everyone was sick of the 
sacrifices of war, and who was I to deprive a woman ot 
the best excuse she ever had for a monumental drunk- 
There was a sit-down dinner for three hundred, carloads 
of fresh poinsettias, and an orchestra for dancing, and 
Mother was happy. 
The honeymoon? That was Iglook's idea. ¥t 

Manic and Km Sterling built, owned, and operated the 
lodge in Aspen from 1959 to 1968. litis article is cm 
of an early chapter from Martic's 1984 book Days of Scan 
Roses: A True Aspen Adventure. Next issue TV 
Mi. l'rentblant. 
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